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DISCONNECTED AND DISADVANTAGED YOUTH 


TUESDAY, JUNE 19, 2007 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Committee on Ways and Means, 
Subcommittee on Income Security and Family Support, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:03 a.m., in 
room B-318, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Jim McDermott 
(Chairman of the Subcommittee), presiding. 

[The advisory announcing the hearing follows:] 


( 1 ) 
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ADVISORY 

FROM THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON 

INCOME SECURITY AND FAMILY SUPPORT 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE CONTACT: (202) 225-1025 

June 19, 2007 

ISFS-8 


McDermott Announces Hearing on 
Disconnected and Disadvantaged Youth 

Congressman Jim McDermott (D-WA), Chairman of the Subcommittee on Income 
Security and Family Support of the Committee on Ways and Means, today an- 
nounced that the Subcommittee will hold a hearing on disconnected and disadvan- 
taged youth. The hearing will take place on Tuesday, June 19, 2007, at 1:00 
p.m. in room B-318, Rayhum House Office Building. 

In view of the limited time available to hear witnesses, oral testimony at this 
hearing will be from invited witnesses only. However, any individual or organization 
not scheduled for an oral appearance may submit a written statement for consider- 
ation by the Committee and for inclusion in the printed record of the hearing. 

BACKGROUND : 

Approximately 2.3 million noninstitutionalized youth between the ages of 16 and 
24 have neither attended school, nor worked at anytime over the last year according 
to the most recent data compiled by the Congressional Research Service. Addition- 
ally, past studies suggest that at least 1 million children between the ages of 12 
to 17 experience some period of homelessness every year. 

A m 3 Tiad of issues may lead to youth becoming detached from school and work 
and/or becoming homeless, including poverty, inferior schools, the lack of economic 
opportunity, racial discrimination, substance abuse, teenage parenthood, interaction 
with the criminal justice system, family instability and violence, and a difficult tran- 
sition from foster care. There are a number of programs that either specifically or 
indirectly focus on disadvantaged and vulnerable youth, but some experts have sug- 
gested the overall response is fragmented and serves only a fraction of those in 
need. 

While the issue of disconnected youth is not new, the problem has increased in 
recent years for certain groups. For example, the percentage of African American 
men between the age of 20 and 24 who are both out of work and out of school rose 
from 9.5 percent in 1998 to 14.1 percent in 2005. This rate would climb significantly 
if it included young men who were incarcerated. 

In announcing the hearing. Chairman McDermott stated, “We cannot afford to 
lose the productive talents of millions of our youngest citizens who cannot 
find a place in the world of school and work. Nor can we stand hy as some 
of them go without the bare essentials of life, starting with a place to call 
home. We need to search for a better way to reconnect these youth to what 
so many of us take for granted.” 

FOCUS OF THE HEARING : 

The hearing will focus on disconnected, disadvantaged and homeless youth. 
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DETATT.S FOR SUBMISSION OF WRITTEN COMMENTS: 

Please Note: Any person(s) and/or organization(s) wishing to submit for the hear- 
ing record must follow the appropriate link on the hearing page of the Committee 
website and complete the informational forms. From the Committee homepage, 
http:llwaysandmeans.house.gov, select “110th Congress” from the menu entitled, 
“Hearing Archives” ihttp://waysandmeans.house.gov/Hearings.asp?congress=18). Se- 
lect the hearing for which you would like to submit, and click on the link entitled, 
“Click here to provide a submission for the record.” Once you have followed the on- 
line instructions, completing all informational forms and clicking “submit” on the 
final page, an email will be sent to the address which you supply confirming your 
interest in providing a submission for the record. You MUST REPLY to the email 
and ATTACH your submission as a Word or WordPerfect document, in compliance 
with the formatting requirements listed below, by close of business July 3, 2007. 
Finally, please note that due to the change in House mail policy, the U.S. Capitol 
Police will refuse sealed-package deliveries to all House Office Buildings. For ques- 
tions, or if you encounter technical problems, please call (202) 225-1721. 

FORMATTING REQUIREMENTS: 


The Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official hearing record. As al- 
ways, submissions will be included in the record according to the discretion of the Committee. 
The Committee will not alter the content of your submission, but we reserve the right to format 
it according to our guidelines. Any submission provided to the Committee by a witness, any sup- 
plementary materials submitted for the printed record, and any written comments in response 
to a request for written comments must conform to the guidelines listed below. Any submission 
or supplementary item not in compliance with these guidelines will not be printed, but will be 
maintained in the Committee files for review and use by the Committee. 

1. All submissions and supplementary materials must be provided in Word or WordPerfect 
format and MUST NOT exceed a total of 10 pages, including attachments. Witnesses and sub- 
mitters are advised that the Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official 
hearing record. 

2. Copies of whole documents submitted as exhibit material will not be accepted for printing. 
Instead, exhibit material should be referenced and quoted or paraphrased. All exhibit material 
not meeting these specifications will be maintained in the Committee files for review and use 
by the Committee. 

3. All submissions must include a list of all clients, persons, and/or organizations on whose 
behalf the witness appears. A supplemental sheet must accompany each submission listing the 
name, company, address, telephone and fax numbers of each witness. 

Note: All Committee advisories and news releases are available on the World 
Wide Web at http:llwaysandmeans.house.gov . 

The Committee seeks to make its facilities accessible to persons with disabilities. 
If you are in need of special accommodations, please call 202-225-1721 or 202-226- 
3411 TTD/TTY in advance of the event (four business days notice is requested). 
Questions with regard to special accommodation needs in general (including avail- 
ability of Committee materials in alternative formats) may be directed to the Com- 
mittee as noted above. 


Chairman MCDERMOTT. The Committee will come to order. 

Today we’re going to talk about homelessness. There are too 
many Americans out of school and out of work and out of their 
homes and really out of luck, and it’s time for America to pay more 
attention, because we can make a difference and I believe we really 
must make a difference. 

In 2005 there were 2.3 million youths between the ages of 16 and 
24 who did not work or attend school at any time. That’s a lot of 
kids. Estimates for the number of homeless youth are more dated 
and more varied, but there are likely more than 1 million in any 
given year. 
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The purpose of today’s hearing is to discuss the pathways that 
lead to young people becoming detached from school, work and 
housing. We also hope to learn about both existing and potential 
programs designed to help prevent and respond to homelessness 
and separation from school and work. 

Both our hearts and our heads should propel us toward improv- 
ing our outreach to these young Americans. The thought of a teen- 
age person confronting homelessness or pondering life without hope 
should stir the emotions in all of us. 

The reality that reconnecting youth will improve so many other 
concerns confronting our nation illustrates the wisdom of moving 
forward. Issues like long-term economic development, crime, and 
poverty are all intertwined with the lives of these young people. 

None of this is meant to suggest that there’s a simple answer 
that will respond to all the needs of disadvantaged kids. There are 
a variety of circumstances that might lead to a young person be- 
coming homeless or dropped out of the worlds of school or work. 
Poverty plays a lead role but family instability, teenage parenthood 
and many other factors also contribute to the problem. 

While the issue of disconnected youth is certainly not new, data 
suggest the problem may be growing for certain groups, especially 
young black men. Additionally the long-term costs of dropping out 
of school may be higher than ever given the premium the global 
economy places on education and skills. 

There are some very helpful programs that reach out to dis- 
advantaged youth, one of which we’ll hear about today. However 
questions still linger about whether there are enough of these pro- 
grams, whether they address the myriad of new challenges kids 
face today from higher housing costs to declining manufacturing 
jobs and whether there is a way to tie them together in a more sys- 
tematic way. 

Furthermore, there are certain broader policies related to edu- 
cation and housing and making work pay that would likely provide 
significant dividends for disadvantaged youth. Finally, this Sub- 
committee takes special notice of the fact that youth coming out of 
the foster care system, they’ve been in the foster care system up 
to age 18, are suddenly dropped on the street cold, and they are 
at a particular risk of being both homeless and jobless. Our burden 
to help these kids is especially high since the government has acted 
as their legal parent. Your parents don’t ordinarily shove you out 
of the house at 18 with nothing, but that’s basically what we do 
to young people in the foster care system. 

The Subcommittee will hold future hearings to look specifically 
at that particular part of the issue. I would like to now yield to the 
Subcommittee’s ranking member, Mr. Weller. Jerry. 

Mr. WELLER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for con- 
ducting this important hearing today. Today’s hearing is on discon- 
nected youth. As we will hear, disconnected youth include those 
who drop out of school, do not work and often end up in the streets. 

The very title “disconnected youth” begs the question how are 
kids connected. The answer is two ways, through their family and 
through their school. Kids are connected through their family start- 
ing with the love and support of their parents, and that goes be- 
yond financial support to the deep sense of belonging associated 
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with being a son or daughter who is loved, protected, and encour- 
aged on the road of life. 

As one of our witnesses puts it, we should all remain mindful 
that strengthening families is the best way to prevent the suffering 
and social disconnection among our young people. I totally agree. 

The second way kids are connected, especially as they get older, 
is through their school. That really means through the circle of 
friends, teachers, coaches and other mentors they rely on as they 
become more independent and develop the habits and skills needed 
for life on their own. 

Think about kids who don’t have both or even one of those con- 
nections. Kids in foster care have been removed from their own 
parents due to abuse and neglect. That’s traumatic enough, but 
now add in the fact that many foster children are bounced not only 
from home to home but also from school to school. 

A 2004 study of young adults in the Midwest found that over a 
third of those who aged out of foster care reported having had five 
or more school changes. Five or more school changes for a group 
already separated from their parents, that’s the definition of dis- 
connection. 

Studies show high school students who change schools even once 
are less than half as likely to graduate as those who don’t change 
schools. No wonder there is a 20 percentage point difference be- 
tween the high school graduation rates of foster youth and their 
peers according to the group Kids Count, all of which contributes 
to the often grim prospects for children of foster care, especially 
those who spend the most time in care and bounce from school to 
school and thus are the most likely to drop out. 

According to the Nonpartisan American Youth Policy Forum, 
high school dropouts are substantially more likely to be unem- 
ployed and on welfare. Youth who drop out are three-and-a-half 
times more likely to be incarcerated during their lifetimes. Those 
who work earn 50 percent less than those with high school diplo- 
mas. Even the death rate for youth who drop out of school is high- 
er. 

So, it seems to me we should be doing everything we can to in- 
crease high school completion rates in general. For kids in foster 
care who are already disconnected from their parents it is espe- 
cially important for them to stay connected to their school includ- 
ing the friends, teachers and mentors they trust and who know 
them. 

I welcome the broader testimony we will hear today about home- 
lessness and the various funding sources beyond the scope of this 
Subcommittee addressing that. I am very eager, especially eager, 
to focus on what we can do within the foster care system to in- 
crease the chances these already vulnerable children at the very 
least get their high school diplomas. 

Fortunately, as we will hear, there are good options some states 
are already putting into effect. We should spread the word and con- 
sider enacting Federal legislation that provides more foster youth 
the opportunity to stay better connected to their schools, to grad- 
uate and to create the foundation for productive and happy lives. 

I look forward to hearing all of today’s testimony. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you. Other members are wel- 
come to make entries into the record, and without objection we will 
accept them. 

We’re going to begin today by having a couple of Members of 
Congress. It’s very seldom that Members of Congress come and ask 
to testify at something, so I want you to realize that this is a 
unique event. Today John Yarmuth from the third congressional 
district in Kentucky will begin, and he’ll be followed by Michele 
Bachmann from the sixth district of Minnesota. 

John. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN YARMUTH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 

Mr. YARMUTH. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McDermott, Ranking Member Weller and colleagues, 
I appreciate the opportunity to testify today at this hearing on dis- 
connected and disadvantaged youth. 

As a member of the Education and Labor Committee, I, like you, 
have a high level of interest in youth who are detached from fam- 
ily, school, work and any sort of permanency. Our missions are 
similar, and I look forward to finding common ground where our 
Committees can work together to address the life challenges of our 
nation’s disconnected youth. 

Before coming to Washington I volunteered a considerable 
amount of time at organizations that work with disconnected 
youth. We are fortunate in my hometown of Louisville to house 
some of the finest services for disconnected youth in the nation 
with the headquarters of the National Safe Place and Boys’ Haven. 

There I saw firsthand the hardships and devastation resulting 
from homelessness. My experiences with these agencies and Ken- 
tucky’s disconnected youth have served as a reminder that home- 
lessness is more than a collection of sociological and economic data, 
as it sometimes ends up being viewed here in the halls of Congress, 
but a myriad of human stories. 

I am thankful that Jewel and DeCario Whitfield are here today 
to share some of those stories with us, to help us understand that 
of the 3 million children who run away or experience homelessness 
each year, each one has a story of abuse, physical, psychological or 
emotional, and each child is in need of structure, stability and per- 
manency. 

Unfortunately, despite the superb work of organizations across 
the country we are failing these children at every turn. The funds 
and personnel to accommodate the bare necessities of so many 
Americans in need have simply not been made available. We must 
explore and implement measures to incentivize careers that pro- 
vide these badly needed services to our communities. 

Last week in the Education and Labor Committee we adopted an 
amendment to the College Cost Reduction Act that will incentivize 
such work with $1,000 in loan forgiveness each year for five years. 
I believe this measure is a good start, but there is far more to do 
to build an infrastructure capable of responding to the pandemic 
problem of disconnected youth. 

As I have found working with Congresswoman McCarthy on the 
reauthorization of the Runaway Homeless Youth Act, the story gets 
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much worse once one realizes that the failings are not limited to 
just funding and personnel. The necessary infrastructure is simply 
not in place. 

The upside is that we are in a position to change that if we focus 
our energy in the right areas. Luckily for us, the deficiencies are 
glaring and practically begging us to step in. For example, we have 
little to no ability to monitor success of programs serving discon- 
nected youth. 

Homeless youth enter these systems temporarily and then leave. 
There is currently no comprehensive system linking juvenile courts, 
foster care, homeless shelters, schools, hospitals and social service 
providers. So, we don’t know where they go and we don’t offer serv- 
ices once they have gone. They are simply out of the system, dis- 
connected once more. 

We must do more than just contain these little children while we 
have them. They have come into the system lost, reaching out, and 
we must set them on a path to adulthood prepared for the work- 
place and ready for the world without dragging the dead weight of 
a history of neglect. 

They also face a hurdle that won’t surprise anyone here because 
it is consistent with one out of six Americans: no access to health 
care. With our nation’s disconnected youth, we are talking about 
children often living in unsanitary conditions, many the victims of 
abuse and all of whom are in need of care. 

At a minimum, we have an obligation to tend to the health of 
these children through Medicaid or other means. Providing health 
care to these 3 million American children cannot be treated as an 
option any longer. 

In my three-minute assessment of the failings in the area of dis- 
connected youth, the hurdles may seem insurmountable, but we 
cannot let ourselves get so caught up in the distance we have to 
go that we become too intimidated to take the next step forward. 

Ultimately, we need to consolidate our resources and services for 
the disconnected so that they no longer get lost in the system while 
seeking services. A homeless shelter can be more than a place to 
stay and eat a meal. It can be a place to access comprehensive 
services like health care, education, economic assistance and job 
training. When these scattered services can be found under one 
roof, we will truly be offering a path to housing, employment and 
independence. 

In our reauthorization of the Runaway Homeless Youth Act 
we’ve taken steps to help children prepare for adulthood with the 
transitional living program that teaches homeless 15 to 18 year 
olds life’s basics: cooking, laundry, financial literacy and the basics 
of finding a job. 

The legislation also tackles the absolute basics with a national 
switchboard to provide help by phone or e-mail to those who need 
it, the Basic Center Program, that gives young people a place to 
stay while they reintegrate with their families and the Street Out- 
reach Program that will very simply make connections with kids on 
the streets. 

It is my hope that our Committees can work together to make 
a much stronger and broader impact by exploring the possibilities 
of expanding temporary assistance for needy families to include 
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disconnected youth who have children, fully utilizing the Social 
Service Block Grants to fund organizations that help foster chil- 
dren and runaways and ensuring that children are tapping into 
Federal welfare services that will help these young Americans pre- 
pare to face the world. 

As we move forward together on issues facing disconnected 
youth, I hope we all feel not only the urgency to act but that we 
also share a sense of optimism for what we can accomplish together 
on behalf of youth in every corner of America. I look forward to the 
reauthorization of the Runaway Homeless Youth Act, the findings 
of this hearing and future progress we make in this institution. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Yarmuth follows:] 

Prepared Statement of The Honorable John Yarmuth, 
a Representative in Congress from the State of Kentucky 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify today at this hearing on Disconnected 
and Disadvantaged Youth. As a member of the Education and Labor Committee, I, 
like you, have a high level of interest in youth who are detached from family, school, 
work, and any sort of permanency. Our missions are similar, and I look forward to 
finding common ground where our committees can work together to address the life 
challenges of our nation’s disconnected youth. 

Before coming to Washington, I volunteered a considerable amount of time at or- 
ganizations that work with disconnected youth. We are fortunate in my hometown 
of Louisville to house some of the finest services for disconnected youth in the na- 
tion with the headquarters for National Safe Place and Boys’ Haven. There, I saw 
first hand the hardships and devastation that comes as a result of homelessness. 

My experiences with these agencies and Kentucky’s disconnected youth have 
served as a reminder that homelessness is more than a collection of sociological and 
economic data — as it can sometimes seem here in the halls of Congress — but a myr- 
iad of human stories. I am thankful that Jewel and DeCario Whitfield are here 
today to share some of those stories with us, to help us understand that of the three 
million children who runaway or experience homelessness each year, each one has 
a story of story of abuse: physical, psychological, or emotional. And each child is in 
need of structure, stability, and permanency in their lives. 

Unfortunately, despite the superb work of the organizations I named and others 
such as the National Network for Youth and Alliance to End Homelessness — the 
system is failing these children at every turn. The funds and personnel to accommo- 
date the bare necessities of so many Americans in need are simply not available. 
We must explore and implement measures that incentivize careers that provide 
these badly needed services to our communities. Last week, I introduced an amend- 
ment to the College Cost Reduction Act that will incentivize work in such areas with 
$1,000 in loan forgiveness each year for five years. I believe that this measure is 
a good start, but there is far more to do to build an infrastructure capable of dealing 
with a problem of this magnitude. 

As I found in my work with Congresswoman McCarthy and our work on the reau- 
thorization for the Runaway Homeless Youth Act, the story gets much worse once 
one realizes that the failings are not limited to just funding and personnel; the nec- 
essary services are simply not in place. The upside is that we are in a position to 
change that if we focus our energy in the right areas. Luckily for us, the deficiencies 
are glaring and practically begging us to step in. 

For example: We have little to no ability to monitor success. Homeless youth enter 
these systems temporarily and then leave. We don’t know where they go, we don’t 
offer services once they have gone, they are simply out of the system — disconnected 
once more. We cannot be content to simply contain these children while we have 
them. They have come into the system lost, reaching out, and we must set them 
on a path to adulthood prepared for the workplace and ready for the world, without 
dragging the dead weight of a history of neglect. 

They also face a hurdle that won’t surprise anyone here because it is consistent 
with one out of six Americans: No access to healthcare. With our nation’s discon- 
nected youth we are talking about children living in unsanitary conditions without 
guidance, many the victims of abuse, and all of whom are in need of care. We have 
an obligation to, at a bare minimum; tend to the health of these children, whether 
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through Medicaid or other means. Providing healthcare to these three million Amer- 
ican children cannot be treated as an option any longer. 

In my three minute assessment of the failings in the area of disconnected youth, 
the hurdles seem insurmountable . . . even to me. But we cannot let ourselves get 
so caught up in the distance we have to go that we become too intimidated to take 
the next step forward. 

In our reauthorization, we’ve taken steps to help children prepare for adulthood 
with a Transitional Living Program that teaches homeless 15 to 18 year-old to do 
the basics: cooking, laundry, learn financial literacy and the basics of finding a job. 
It tackles the absolute basics, with the National Switchboard to provide help by 
phone or email to those who need it, the Basic Center Program that gives young 
people a place to stay while they reintegrate with their families, and the Street Out- 
reach Program that will very simply make connections with kids on the streets. 

Likewise, our committees can work together on the next relatively small but cru- 
cial steps: expanding Temporary Assistance for Needy Families to include discon- 
nected youth who have children, utilizing the Social Service Block Grants to fund 
organizations that help foster children and runaways, and ensuring that children 
are tapping into federal welfare services that can ensure that when young Ameri- 
cans move on from these services, they are truly ready to face the world. 

As we move forward together on issues facing disconnected youth, I hope that you 
are — like me — feeling the urgency to act, but also optimistic for what we can accom- 
plish together on behalf of youth in every corner of America. I look forward to the 
reauthorization of the Runaway Homeless Youth Act, the findings of this hearing, 
and future progress we take in this institution. Thank you. 


Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you. 

Ms. Bachmann. 

STATEMENT OF MICHELE BACHMANN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 

Ms. BACHMANN. Thank you, Chairman McDermott, Congress- 
man Weller and members of the Subcommittee. I want to thank 
you for inviting me to discuss the educational challenges that are 
faced by disconnected and disadvantaged youth, specifically foster 
children. 

My name is Michele Bachmann. I’m a first term Member of Con- 
gress, serving Minnesota’s sixth district, and I have a very special 
interest in the quality of education received by foster children be- 
cause, over the course of six years, my husband, who is present 
here today, Marcus Bachmann, and my family cared for 23 treat- 
ment-level foster children in our home. 

We are the lucky parents of five biological children, but we feel 
that we were even more blessed by having 23 foster children come 
into our home. When the children came to us, they were not babies, 
Mr. Chairman, they were teenagers. They had come through a 
number of horrendous experiences. Many of them had been abused 
in many different ways. 

They weren’t your typical foster children. They were in need of 
greater depth of services. Many of them had lived in numerous 
homes throughout their lives and again had experienced various 
levels of abuse. We were honored to be able to bring these children 
into our home, Mr. Chair. What we saw is that what these children 
needed more than anything was love, acceptance and stability. 
While we were by no means a perfect family one thing that we 
could offer to these children was just a little bit of a picture of what 
the word normal looks like. 
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Here’s a mom and a dad who love each other. Here is a fairly 
regular schedule. Here’s a mom who cooks a meal, a dad who goes 
to work. This is what normal, a snapshot of normal might look like 
for the life of a child. 

We immediately enrolled our children in our local public school 
system. We live in a nice suburban area of Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
and we were glad to be able to have our children in our local public 
schools system. Our biological children were enrolled in a local pri- 
vate school with fairly low class sizes and fairly low overall popu- 
lation in that school system. 

Over the course of the years, our foster children often would ask 
me if I would be willing to home school them. Occasionally they 
asked if they could attend our children’s private school and we had 
to tell them, no, we were unable to do that, that they needed to 
attend our local public school. 

Again, our local public schools were good, but it was a new expe- 
rience and they often had 700 children in the graduating class. Of- 
tentimes, without exception our foster children all had an lEP, an 
individualized education plan. Without exception, they had a social 
worker assigned to them, a counselor assigned to them. They did 
have support systems but oftentimes they were in a situation 
where they were seen as transient and temporary. 

One thing that we wanted to give our foster children, Mr. Chair 
and Members of the Committee was a sense of permanence and a 
sense of stability so they could feel that, as they went through their 
life there’s something that they could count on, that they could al- 
ways come back to. We wanted to make sure that they had that. 
Part of that — we know at the Federal level there’s the Chafee Pro- 
gram for foster students that goes to the college level where stu- 
dents can attend a school of their choice in this transitional period. 

One thing that we would like to ask the Committee to look at 
is the idea that there could also be a program available specifically 
for foster children of all ages that would allow for this possibility 
of choice for them as well so that they could have this idea of sta- 
bility. If their parents, their biological parents would agree, if the 
social workers would agree, if there might be an option, whether 
it’s a public school, a charter school, of which — my husband and I 
began a charter school in our city; it’s the oldest charter school in 
the United States for K-12 at risk youth — or if they would choose 
a private school so that they could — if they changed homes they 
could still stay in the same school, so that they could have that 
sense of stability. 

We still stay in communication with our foster children. We are 
grateful to say that all of our foster children, all 23 are doing well. 
They’ve graduated from high school. One of our foster daughters 
today is in college and plans to get her PhD. 

This is the same foster child who said to me when she was en- 
rolled in our public school, “you know. Mom, I was put into stupid 
people math.” One thing that she felt is that, because she was seen 
as a temporary student she was put in lower level classes that 
weren’t up to her ability. This is a student today who’s planning 
to go for her PhD. 

We believed in her. My husband and I loved her, as I’m sure 
many foster parents have done for their foster children, but what 
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we want to do is to make sure that the potential in every child is 
fully realized, and I know that the Committee shares that same 
goal. We want to be able to do that, bringing and creating a life 
of stability and choice for every foster child just as our five biologi- 
cal children had that same opportunity. We want to make sure 
that’s available for our foster children as well. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Chair. It’s obvious that you have a 
heart of gold and that the members of this Committee do as well — 
that we can work together and try to do something really good for 
America’s foster children. I thank you. I thank the members of this 
Committee. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Bachmann follows:] 

Prepared Statement of The Honorable Michele Bachmann, 
a Representative in Congress from the State of Minnesota 

Mr. Chairman, Congressman Weller, and members of the Subcommittee, thank 
you for inviting me to discuss the educational challenges faced by disconnected and 
disadvantaged youth; specifically foster children. 

I am Michele Bachmann, a first-term Member of Congress serving Minnesota’s 
Sixth District. I have a special interest in the quality of education received by foster 
children because over the course of six years, my family cared for twenty-three high- 
need teenagers through the Lutheran Social Services’ Treatment Foster Care pro- 
gram. 

I believe every child deserves the chance to gain a high-quality education. Grow- 
ing up, 1 attended public schools where I was taught using a rigorous curriculum 
despite the fact that my community was not particularly affluent. While 1 was in 
school, my parents divorced and almost overnight my stable, middle-class family 
was changed forever. Although times were extremely tough, whenever my three 
brothers and I would become frustrated my mother would tell us to concentrate on 
our schoolwork, because no matter what happened, no one could ever take our edu- 
cation away from us. She was right — I left my public high school with a quality edu- 
cation and went on to graduate from college, then law school, and finally to earn 
an L.L.M. in tax law. 

Years later, when my family began to take in foster children, I felt that although 
our circumstances were very different, I could identify with their pain and frustra- 
tion. All of them had challenges considered serious enough that they were unable 
to be placed through the traditional county foster care systems, and our family’s role 
was to provide them with a safe home and see them through to their high school 
graduations. 

We quickly learned that our foster children had very different needs than most 
children. Almost all of them had been given Individualized Education Plans — indi- 
vidual plans designed for students with special educational needs. Many of the kids 
had been under the care of counselors, many suffered from eating disorders, and 
others had difficult behavioral or learning issues. All of them had switched schools 
at least once, and as a result of their tumultuous home lives, none of them had very 
strong educational backgrounds. 

While through the years some of our foster children performed better in school 
than others, my husband and I noticed some common problems. Many times, we got 
the impression that the kids were seen by both their peers and their teachers as 
if they were only going to be there short term. Although their teachers were wel- 
coming, little special attention was provided to ensure that they caught up to their 
classmates, and their other needs were often not considered because there were so 
many other students to attend to. They became small fish swimming in a very large 
pond. 

We also began to notice that not all of our foster children were presented with 
the quality of coursework we had thought they would receive. Many of them were 
placed in lower-level classes, as if they were not expected to succeed. One of the kids 
remarked to me once that she was in “stupid people math.” Another brought home 
an 11th grade math assignment that involved coloring a poster. Yet another told 
me she had spent an entire week of classes watching movies, and others were being 
selected for the “School to Work” program, in which high school students attended 
classes for half of the day and were then sent to work minimum-wage jobs at local 
businesses. Although it had been evident to us from the beginning that because of 
their backgrounds, our foster children were going to struggle in school, it was frus- 
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trating to see that rather than being given the leg up they needed, so many of them 
felt that they were being left behind. Unfortunately, national studies indicate that 
this is an extremely common experience for foster children. 

What made this experience so heartbreaking is we could clearly see that despite 
our wishes, our foster children did not get the same opportunities or attention that 
our biological children received in their school. Our biological children’s classes were 
smaller and more rigorous, the teachers knew all of the students, the students knew 
each other, and parents were able to be much more involved in their children’s edu- 
cations — all goals which are not always attainable in a large school, but which could 
have done wonders for our foster children. 

As a result of these experiences, I believe it is imperative that Congress examine 
creating a federal school choice program for foster children, through which foster 
parents are given the option to place children in their care in either a public or pri- 
vate school long-term, depending on their specific needs. Such a plan would allow 
foster children requiring more individual attention to attend a school better 
equipped to help them. Just as important, for the first time in their lives, these chil- 
dren who have become so used to being uprooted would have the chance to be placed 
in an environment where they could have their special educational needs met and 
feel as if they belong, where they could remain enrolled even if their homes 
changed. 

Currently, the federal government operates a program for older foster children — 
the Chafee Foster Care Independence Program — which assists them in transitioning 
from foster care to life on their own. Among other things, the Chafee Program pro- 
vides vouchers of up to $5,000 to foster children ages 16 through 18 for education 
and training. Congress should consider extending this voucher program to foster 
children of all ages, so foster parents are able to best meet the educational needs 
of the children in their care by either allowing them to choose a private school or 
providing them with the funds necessary to transport their children to their original 
school even if it is outside of their immediate area. 

Additionally, Congress should consider extending the extremely successful D.C. 
school choice program aimed at low-income students, which has drawn more than 
three times the number of applications as there are available spots. Creating a simi- 
lar program to serve D.C. foster children as well as those who come from low-income 
families would be an important step in the direction of giving the option of school 
choice to all foster children. 

In closing, even if placed in the best families, foster children often face the possi- 
bility that they will have to change homes, and as a result they must find a safe 
place of their own where they can become accepted and gain a sense of stability. 
Although for many foster children school can be such a place, the cases of many oth- 
ers show that under the current system, this is not always possible. I hope my fam- 
ily’s experiences highlight the special challenges facing foster children as well as the 
need for an examination of whether limiting their educational options is truly in 
their best interests. I thank the Subcommittee for holding this hearing, and I thank 
you, Mr. Chairman, Congressman Weller, and Subcommittee Members for the op- 
portunity to share our story today. 


Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you. Mr. Weller will inquire. 

Mr. WELLER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Bachmann, you elaborated in your testimony regarding some 
of your observations regarding education for children. First, let me 
just say, God bless you; that’s a houseful over a lifetime, and we 
really, really want to thank you for the leadership you have shown 
on issues affecting foster children and also that you’ve dem- 
onstrated so much love and so much compassion, offering children 
an opportunity for a better life. I commend you for that. 

I had mentioned in my opening statement that there was a study 
in the Midwest — and you represent Minnesota, I represent Illinois, 
we’re Midwestern states — that over a third of those who aged out 
of foster care reported having five or more school changes. What 
has been your experience with children that you’ve provided a 
home for and the number of schools that they may have attended 
before they became part of your family and some of the transitions 
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and challenges they had, leaving friends, leaving their peers and 
starting over again? 

Ms. BACHMANN. Mr. Chairman, Congressman Weller, you’re 
exactly right, those are tremendous challenges. Since we were a 
treatment foster care home, which means we took in children who 
were considered more difficult than foster children out of a regular 
county system, we had children placed in our home from all across 
the State of Minnesota. In fact, I think we may have had one or 
two come to us from the State of Wisconsin, if I remember, that 
were placed in our home. They had been through numerous homes. 

We had some identifying features. Almost none of our children 
had a father in their life. That was one thing that we could offer, 
but they had many, many school experiences. So, not to berate the 
public schools in any way, many foster children’s experience is that 
they do tend to be at the lower achieving end because they’ve 
transitioned from school to school to school, and what one school 
may be studying at one time of the year may have nothing to do 
with what another school may be studying that a child has trans- 
ferred into. So, there’s not this level of continuity. 

We also saw, from a number of the biological mothers whose fos- 
ter children we were privileged to care for, they were also con- 
cerned about different aspects of the child’s background, that they 
be able to have their values honored or upheld. So, we did have dif- 
ferent foster mothers ask us if their children could attend our chil- 
dren’s private school for instance, and we were unable to do that. 
We were prohibited from doing that. Even if we felt that we could 
afford the cost ourselves financially, that was not an option to 
allow foster children to be placed into the private schools. 

Mr. WELLER. So, the program prevented you from 

Ms. BACHMANN. The program prevented us from placing the 
children either in a home school situation or in a private school sit- 
uation. 

We had children who graduated from high school and who re- 
mained with us because they just simply were not ready. I know 
the Chairman had made some remarks about some children, and 
yourself I believe made remarks that at age 18 they aren’t nec- 
essarily ready and able to stand on their feet. 

So, we did have — not all of the children but we had several chil- 
dren that we kept in our home and worked with over a period of 
time to help them gain the skills necessary so they could truly be 
independent. We’ve continued to this day to maintain contact with 
some of our foster children so that we can continue to offer that 
level of support. 

Mr. WELLER. As a follow up, many of these children, do they 
participate in special education programs? Are they in other pro- 
grams in the school? 

Ms. BACHMANN. Yes, Mr. Chairman, Congressman Weller, our 
foster children were in special education programs. They were also 
in regular classrooms as well, but again, one of our foster daugh- 
ters who had made the comment to me, “Mom, I’ve been put in stu- 
pid people math,” also came home and told me that in her math 
class, for instance, in eleventh grade, she was coloring posters, she 
wasn’t learning math. 
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In some classes she was watching feature length films all week. 
She wasn’t doing academics. I was very concerned. Personally I had 
come out of a middle class home, and my parents were divorced 
when I was in junior high. Over night, financially we were helow 
the poverty level, and I think that’s why my heart was pricked to 
take in foster children. I knew what it had heen like to be middle 
class. I knew what it had been like to be in a poverty situation, 
and I was very concerned that my foster children would have great 
academic opportunities in order to make something out of them- 
selves. 

Coming from a below poverty background, because we had a de- 
cent public school system I was able to work my way through col- 
lege, work my way through law school, work my way through a 
post-doctorate in tax law and be able to support myself If anyone 
needs a leg up in life, it is foster children. I can tell you that from 
personal experience. 

That’s why I want to make sure that we offer every parameter 
of opportunity to these great kids. They are really great kids. They 
just want to know someone loves them, someone cares for them, 
someone will be there to hold their back. Any amount of stability 
that we can offer these kids will go miles down the road for their 
future lives. 

Mr. WELLER. We’ve run out of time here but I also add, it’s 
clear that these children also suffer from the disadvantage of low 
expectations. 

Ms. BACHMANN. Yes. 

Mr. WELLER. When they’re placed in schools because of their 
circumstances people expect them to be able to perform less well 
as other kids, that’s a disadvantage they also have to overcome. So, 
again, thank you for your commitment and taking care of so many 
kids and helping give other children opportunities. 

Ms. BACHMANN. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you both for coming. We will 
see you again. 

Our next panel will come up to the table. A group of people here, 
some who are working in homes for the homeless and some are 
people who have experienced the whole nine yards. We will begin 
with a young woman who has had the experience personally and 
we’ll let her tell her own story. Jewel. 

You want to push the button and put yourself in live. 

STATEMENT OF JEWEL KILCHER, RECORDING ARTIST 

Ms. KILCHER. How’s that? You’d think I could work a micro- 
phone. 

Chairman McDermott, Ranking Member Weller and members of 
the Subcommittee, thank you for allowing me to appear before you 
today on behalf of those who otherwise have no voice, America’s 
homeless, disconnected and disadvantaged youth. 

The issue of homeless youth is complicated by misperceptions 
about why kids become homeless. Many of us here today have prob- 
ably seen youth homelessness but really didn’t realize that it was 
staring us in the face. Maybe you walked by a kid who was sitting 
on a bench and rather than thinking he was homeless or someone 
who was forced into prostitution in order to make enough money 
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to eat every day, you thought he looked like mayhe just a punk kid 
who ditched school and was waiting for his friends. 

You really have to consider what being homeless is like for a few 
confused, long and lonely days. The experience doesn’t just last for 
a few days for most people. Consider spending years on the streets 
after being kicked out of your house by an abusive alcoholic moth- 
er. Consider being in foster care where your new foster parents 
don’t seem to care whether you’re there or not and never asked you 
what you need. 

What if the home you’ve been placed in is abusive and dysfunc- 
tional? You may either run away because no one seems to care or 
you are told at age 18 you have to leave because you are too old 
for foster care. There are no resources available to you and you are 
now homeless. 

Think about your children or grandchildren. Think for a second 
about a 12-year-old girl. What if her first sexual experience didn’t 
come at a time of her choosing but after an uncle touched her and 
made her keep it a secret? Then the secret is exposed, the truth 
spirals out of control, forcing a needlessly ashamed and frightened 
girl onto the streets. 

These girls and boys do not choose to live on the streets or be 
homeless. It is the sad truth that they feel safer there. 

What is equally troubling is that many Americans look at some- 
one’s being homeless as the result of a choice he or she made, that 
they are lazy or that it is just a correctable condition because the 
United States is the land of so much opportunity. 

These are just a few of the reasons why I do not believe Amer- 
ica’s homeless youth population is made up of kids who leave home 
because they want to. Most homeless kids are on the streets be- 
cause they have been forced by circumstances to think that they 
are safer there than in any home they once knew. Others may have 
reached the end of their economic resources or those of their family 
and are left trying to get out of poverty from the disadvantageous 
position of America’s streets. 

I experienced homelessness firsthand. I moved out when I was 
15 years old. I worked several jobs. I wasn’t a lazy kid. It was just 
I thought I could do a better job than my parents. 

I was able to get a scholarship to a performance arts high school 
and was able, while being homeless, to still go to a good school. 
Spring breaks were hard vacations. I would end up just hitchhiking 
around the country and street-singing for money because they 
wouldn’t let you stay on campus during the breaks. 

After many twists and turns I ended up in San Diego when I was 
18, and I had a series of dead-end jobs and finally one boss fired 
me because I wouldn’t have sex with him and he wouldn’t give me 
my paycheck that day. My rent was due and my landlord kicked 
me out. 

I thought. I’ll just stay — I had a little $200 car that a friend let 
me use — and I just slept in my car for the day, and it ended up 
lasting about a year. I was really sick at the time. I had sick kid- 
neys and was turned away from every emergency room that there 
was to the point where you’d get blood poisoning because your kid- 
neys weren’t working, and I’d be throwing up in my car and nobody 
would help. 
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This lasted for about a year and I was able to finally get out. I’ll 
never forget. Record labels started coming to see me. I was singing 
in a coffee shop. I wrote music just to help myself feel better, and 
it seemed to make other people feel better, and they started coming 
to my shows. 

Atlantic Records was going to come see me, and I was so excited. 
I went to Denny’s where I always washed my hair in a little shal- 
low sink. I had to fit my head in sideways and use the hand soap 
to wash my hair and I was using paper towels to dry it off. I was 
humming to myself because I was so excited that a record label 
was coming to see me. 

I looked up in the mirror and there were two women backed up 
against the wall and they were horrified. They looked at me just 
like I was a leper. I suddenly got really embarrassed because I re- 
alized what I was and what I looked like to them. As they walked 
out, the one woman said to the other, “well, she looked pretty 
enough; I wonder how she ended up like that.” 

I wanted to tell them so bad, “you’re wrong about me. I’m an 
okay kid and a label is coming to see me.” It ended up working out 
for me. 

Some research estimates that about 1 million to 1.6 million 
youth experience homelessness each year. I personally would guess 
the number is higher. The number of kids turned away from shel- 
ters every day as well as the number of phone calls made to the 
National Runaway Hotline indicates some that it may be even 
higher. 

Unfortunately, homeless kids are running from something, and 
that makes them difficult to find or to count as part of any single 
community. What is clear is that life in a shelter or on the streets 
puts homeless kids and youth at a higher risk for physical and sex- 
ual assault, abuse, and physical illness, including HIV/AIDS. 

As I heard in testimony earlier, with education — I was never 
taught grammar, which is odd because I’m a writer and I now 
make my living as a writer. Every time they were teaching gram- 
mar at a school I just either showed up just after they finished the 
classes or just before they were starting and then I was gone again. 
I went to probably ten different schools between the ages of eight 
and sixteen, so it really is true. 

Estimates suggest that 5,000 unaccompanied youths die each 
year as a result of assault, illness or suicide. That is an average 
of 13 kids dying every day on America’s streets. 

I was talking with — earlier who has an amazing story and amaz- 
ing accomplishment. People prey on you. They know. I’ve never 
been solicited more and approached more than when I was home- 
less. I grew up bar singing, so you’d think it would be hard to top, 
but when I was homeless you’re constantly being solicited, and I 
knew a lot of girls who were stripping and prostituting because it 
was really the best solution they had for making money. 

Anxiety disorders, as you can imagine, depression, Post-Trau- 
matic Stress Disorder and suicide are all more common among 
homeless children. Previous studies of the homeless youth popu- 
lation have shown high rates of parental alcohol and drug abuse. 
Substance abuse however is not characteristic; it doesn’t define 
most youth who experience homelessness. 
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Despite all of the setbacks faced by homeless kids there is room 
to be optimistic. Most homeless children tend to try and make it 
to school. Most do make it to school at least for a period of time. 
If safe shelters, counseling and adequate support were available for 
these kids and if our schools and our job training programs were 
stronger, these children would be given opportunities to graduate 
high school and build the skills they need to go on to live healthy 
and productive lives. 

It’s funny, my boyfriend of nine years laughed when he met me 
because he always said I could end up in Wisconsin if I needed to 
on a shoestring with a stick of gum, but I didn’t know how to do 
laundry when he met me. You know, I didn’t know how to do really 
simple functional things. 

You need to be taught that. You just aren’t taught those things. 
You don’t realize that that’s what your parents are supposed to be 
teaching you. 

As I prepared to be here today I learned Congress is taking steps 
in the right direction this year by increasing the level of Federal 
support for homeless youth-related programs. I understand the 
House of Representatives is poised to pass a $10 million increase 
for Runaway and Homeless Youth Act programs, and a $5 million 
increase for education of homeless children and youth programs. 

This anticipated funding increase is crucial. I cannot tell you 
enough, support for shelters and transitional living and housing 
programs is necessary if we are going to change the landscape for 
homeless boys and girls in America. 

Regrettably, I do also understand funding for street outreach pro- 
grams may not receive an increase in funding this year. What I 
know about street outreach is that it is essential to dealing with 
the issue of youth homelessness. 

We need people who work hard to find these kids and point them 
toward help because we know that they will not be looking for 
adults; adults most likely contributed to their situation in the first 
place. When they do seek help from adults, the system, police, 
they’re just opening themselves up to be harmed and exploited or 
arrested again. 

I am passionate about the work in this area by Virgin Mobile 
USA and its RE*Generation movement in supporting the homeless 
youth street outreach programs of StandUp For Kids and aware- 
ness building efforts by Youth Noise. The RE*Generation is also 
supported by Virgin Unite, the Virgin Group’s charitable arm, cre- 
ated by Sir Richard Branson. 

The fact is that businesses and organizations working together 
are crucial to the success of Federal programs, and broader support 
in this area is desperately needed. 

I would like to thank Congress for its help in raising awareness 
of issues surrounding homeless youth by introducing resolutions 
that designate November as National Homeless Youth Awareness 
Month. I look forward to their passage so we can all make Novem- 
ber a success by demonstrating to these forgotten youth that Con- 
gress is listening, people do want to help and that people care 
about their futures. 

Today is an opportunity to discuss important problems facing 
families and children across the country. As you begin examining 
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ways to prevent youth homelessness, improve community-based 
intervention programs that support families and older adolescents 
and assist youth aging out of foster care, it is my hope that your 
job becomes easier once the problem is absorbed into the conscious- 
ness of the American people. 

This country has to stop looking in the other direction on these 
most heart-wrenching and complex issues facing America’s youth. 
Through greater awareness people will view this as a problem with 
solutions. We must all work together to end youth homelessness in 
America. 

I am pleased to be here today, and I will do my best to answer 
any questions you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Kilcher follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Jewel, Reeording Artist 

Chairman McDermott, Ranking Member Weller, and members of this Sub- 
committee, thank you for allowing me to appear before you today on behalf of those 
who otherwise have no voice — America’s homeless, disconnected and disadvantaged 
youth. 

The issue of homeless youth is complicated by misperceptions about why kids be- 
come homeless. Many of us here today have probably seen youth homelessness but 
didn’t realize it was staring us in the face. 

Maybe you walked by a kid who was sitting on a bench, and rather than thinking 
he was homeless, or someone who was forced into prostitution in order to make 
enough money to eat everyday, you thought he looked like a punk kid who ditched 
school and was waiting for his friends. 

Consider being homeless for a few confused, long and lonely days. Consider spend- 
ing years on the streets after being kicked out of home by an abusive, alcoholic 
mother. Consider being in foster care where your new foster parents don’t seem to 
care whether you’re there or not and never ask you what you need. What if the 
home you have been placed in is abusive and dysfunctional? You may either run 
away because no one seems to care, or you are told at age 18 you have to leave 
because you are too old for foster care. There are no resources available to you and 
you are now homeless. 

Think about your children or grandchildren. Think for a second about a 12-year- 
old girl. What if her first sexual experience didn’t come at a time of her choosing, 
but after an uncle touched her and made her keep it a secret. Then, the secret is 
exposed and the truth spirals out of control, forcing a needlessly ashamed and 
frightened girl onto the streets. 

"These girls and boys don’t choose to live on the streets or to be homeless. It is 
the sad truth that they feel safer there. What is equally troubling is that many 
Americans look at someone’s being homeless as the result of a choice he or she 
made, or that it is a correctable condition because the United States is the land of 
so much opportunity. 

There are numerous causes and effects of youth homelessness. Thirty percent of 
shelter youth and 70% of street youth are victims of commercial sexual exploitation 
at a time in their lives when these boys and girls should be going to elementary 
school. 

These are just a few of the reasons why I do not believe America’s homeless youth 
population is made up of kids who leave home because they want to. Most homeless 
kids are on the streets because they have been forced by circumstances to think that 
they are safer there than in the home they once knew. Others may have reached 
the end of their economic resources, or those of their family’s, and are left trying 
to get out of poverty from the disadvantageous position of America’s streets. 

I experienced homelessness first-hand. When I was 15 years old, I received a vocal 
scholarship to attend Interlochen in Michigan. I always enjoyed performing solo, 
and one Spring Break I took a train and hitchhiked in Mexico, earning money sing- 
ing on street corners. Many twists and turns later, I moved to San Diego and be- 
cause of a series of unfortunate events, I ended up living in a car. My car was then 
stolen so I had to borrow $1,000 from a friend to buy a van which ended up becom- 
ing my home. Living in a van was not romantic. I washed my hair in public bath- 
room sinks. People would often gawk and make comments about me. They would 
say how sad it was that I was homeless, but many more tried to pretend that I 
wasn’t there. I was mortified and embarrassed of my condition, and the stigma that 
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was being attached to me. I can assure you that kids do not want to he on the 
streets or without people who care about them. 

Some researchers estimate that about 1 to 1.6 million youth experience homeless- 
ness each year. The number of kids turned away from shelters every day as well 
as the number of phone calls made to the National Runaway Hotline indicate some 
estimates that may be even higher. Unfortunately, homeless kids are running from 
something and that makes them difficult to find or to count as part of any single 
community. 

What is clear is that life in a shelter or on the streets puts homeless youth at 
a higher risk for physical and sexual assault, abuse, and physical illness, including 
HIV/AIDS. Estimates suggest that 5,000 unaccompanied youths die each year as a 
result of assault, illness, or suicide; that’s an average of 13 kids dying every day 
on America’s streets. 

Anxiety disorders, depression. Post Traumatic Stress Disorder, and suicide are all 
more common among homeless children. Previous studies of the homeless youth 
population have shown high rates of parental alcohol or drug abuse. Substance 
abuse, however, is not a characteristic that defines most youth who experience 
homelessness. 

Despite all of the setbacks faced by homeless kids, there is room to be optimistic. 
Most homeless children tend to make it to school, at least for a period of time. If 
safe shelters, counseling, and adequate support were available for these kids, and 
if our schools and our job training programs were stronger, these children would be 
given opportunities to graduate high school and build the skills they need to go on 
to live healthy and productive lives. 

As I prepared to be here with you today, I learned Congress is taking steps in 
the right direction this year by increasing the level of federal support for homeless 
youth-related programs. I understand the House of Representatives is poised to pass 
a $10 million increase for Runaway and Homeless Youth Act programs and a $5 
million increase for Education of Homeless Children and Youth programs. This an- 
ticipated funding increase is crucial. Support for shelters and transitional living and 
housing programs is necessary if we are going to change the landscape for homeless 
boys and girls in America. 

Regrettably, I also understand funding for street outreach programs may not re- 
ceive an increase in funding this year. What I know about street outreach is that 
it is essential to dealing with the issue of youth homelessness. We need people who 
work hard to find these kids and point them toward help, because we know they 
won’t be looking for adults. Adults most likely contributed to their situation in the 
first place. When they do seek help from adults, the system, or a police officer, they 
are opening themselves up to being harmed, exploited, or arrested — again. 

I am passionate about the work in this area by Virgin Mobile USA and its 
RE*Generation movement in supporting the homeless youth street outreach pro- 
grams of StandUp For Kids and awareness building efforts by YouthNoise. The 
RE*Generation is also supported by Virgin Unite, the Virgin Group’s charitable arm 
created by Sir Richard Branson. The fact is that businesses and organizations work- 
ing together are crucial to the success of federal programs, and broader support in 
this area is desperately needed. 

I would like to thank Congress for its help in raising awareness of issues sur- 
rounding homeless youth by introducing resolutions that designate November as 
“National Homeless Youth Awareness Month”. I look forward to their passage so we 
can all make November a success by demonstrating to these forgotten youth that 
Congress is listening, people do want to help, and that people care about their fu- 
tures. 

Today is an opportunity to discuss important problems facing families and chil- 
dren across the country. As you begin examining ways to prevent youth homeless- 
ness, improve community-based intervention programs that support families and 
older adolescents, and assist youth a^ng out of foster care, it is my hope that your 
job becomes easier once the problem is absorbed into the consciousness of the Amer- 
ican people. This country has to stop looking in the other direction on these most 
heart-wrenching and complex issues facing America’s youth. Through greater aware- 
ness, people will view this as a problem with solutions. We all must work together 
to end youth homelessness in America. 

I am pleased to be here today and I will do my best to answer any questions you 
may have. Thank you. 


Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you very much. 
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Ms. Shore is the executive director of Sasha Bruce Youthwork 
here in Washington, D.C. I did not say earlier, the full text of your 
remarks will be put in the record. We would like you to try and 
keep it to 5 minutes so we have some time to ask questions. 

STATEMENT OF DEBORAH SHORE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
SASHA BRUCE YOUTHWORK, INC. 

Ms. SHORE. I have tried to do that, thank you. Thank you. 
Chairman McDermott and all members of the Subcommittee. This 
is a wonderful opportunity today. My name is Deborah Shore and 
I am the founder and executive director of Sasha Bruce here in 
Washington, D.C. I am honored to offer the perspective of our agen- 
cy’s dedicated counselors who work incredibly hard on behalf of our 
city’s disconnected youth population. I have submitted written tes- 
timony which will provide greater detail to my brief remarks today. 

Please allow me to start by describing the work of our agency. 
The mission of Sasha Bruce is to improve the lives of runaway, 
homeless, neglected and at-risk youth and their families in the 
Washington, D.C. metropolitan area. This year, more than 1,500 of 
Washington, D.C.’s most troubled children, teenagers and young 
adults will receive our assistance. 

We began as a street outreach program in 1975, specifically for 
homeless and runaway youth, but we have grown considerably 
since then in response to service gaps not just for homeless teen- 
agers but to address the wide range of issues facing disconnected 
young people, including those who have dropped out or have been 
removed from school and older youth without employment or se- 
cure housing. Today, our 14 programs are financed through a mix 
of Federal and D.C. government dollars, as well as considerable 
private sector support. We operate the only youth-specific shelter 
in Washington, D.C., The Sasha Bruce House. I am very honored 
to be accompanied today by Mr. DeCario Whitfield, a current mem- 
ber and client of our Youth Build Program. 

I want to underscore how pleased I am that the leadership of 
this Committee made the decision to call a hearing on the issues 
and needs of the broad category of disconnected young people. I be- 
lieve you have correctly recognized that this is a group of young 
people who defy our current structures, and for whom solutions lay 
in creative, coordinated, new and targeted initiatives. It is plain to 
us, working on the ground, that coordinated efforts between social 
services, schools, health care, employment and training, juvenile 
justice and child welfare services are needed if we are to re-attach 
these youth to school, training, the job market, families and com- 
munity. 

Our organization has been working with this broad category of 
youth for a long time, and therefore we believe that we bring a per- 
spective useful to this Committee and to the Subcommittee. 

A variety of circumstances typically contribute to young people 
becoming disconnected: difficulty with school, family stresses and 
disruptions and the lack of intermediate institutions, such as 
churches or nonprofit, community-based agencies in young people’s 
lives. Our experience is that the number of disconnected youth is 
increasing. We are seeing it everyday. Disconnected youth are 
those currently being served as part of the important Runaway and 
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Homeless Youth Act funded programs but also are those youths 
who are entering the juvenile justice system, coming back out of 
the juvenile justice system, aging out of foster care, and quietly 
dropping out of school with no connection to training or a means 
to enter the workforce. 

The current system of service funded through the Runaway and 
Homeless Youth Act is the most responsive to this broad population 
as it has both outreach, emergency shelter and assistance with 
independent and community group living programs. Some of these 
services, however, are limited to under 18 years so more responsive 
front-end services must be available to youth who are both under 
and over 18 and who are still struggling to be connected to a posi- 
tive path toward independence. Family services, individual 
strength-based counseling and capacity to link youth to services is 
an important first entry point and should be further strengthened. 
These systems need to be strengthened and expanded to include 
additional youth and to create greater capacity. 

Also, the disconnection for many from school is a point where 
intervention is paramount. Certainly, we know that for many youth 
school and family issues are the two most common reasons why 
they become homeless, get involved with the courts, become preg- 
nant, do drugs, which leads to much of the negativity which is so 
much harder to sort out later. There is a need for there to be great- 
er connection between the social service system and youth who are 
dropping out or at risk of dropping out. The school systems must 
be urged to put a greater priority on holding on to these youth in 
alternative school settings and/or establishing vocational schools 
and providing supplementary school services, including after school 
services. 

Entering the workforce in this day and time, even with a high 
school diploma, is daunting for many of our young people and a 
great deal more needs to be done to construct workforce develop- 
ment programs, which provide help to youth, including those need- 
ing remedial assistance. It was clear that as part of the recent re- 
port done by The Brookings Institution that disconnected youth 
need to have targeted services available to both proceed with their 
basic education and get job skills, training and employment if they 
are to move into the middle class and not simply into poverty. 
Youth Build in this report was held up as a solid model of a pro- 
gram which should be expanded as it has all the features of what 
is needed and has proven to work. 

As many people have mentioned already, youth who age out of 
foster care and who re-enter the community from the juvenile jus- 
tice system are at high risk of becoming homeless and discon- 
nected. Some estimates are as high as 50 percent of all former fos- 
ter care youth become homeless at some point. These populations 
in my view should be specially targeted as they are at such high 
risk for continuing to be part of our institutional service system. 

In my written testimony, I gave the Committee benefit of the 
alarming statistics about young people in D.C. and the grim out- 
comes for them, which argue loudly for more leadership to be taken 
toward reconnecting them to positive support systems. D.C. has 
dramatic statistics b^ut is by no means alone in having so many dis- 
connected youth in our country. 
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For this testimony, I would like to mention a few additional risk 
factors, which need to be considered 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. May I ask you to sum up? 

Ms. SHORE [continuing]. 'V^en constructing a program re- 
sponse. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Okay? 

Ms. SHORE. Health care issues, sexually transmitted disease, 
teen pregnancy, health care in general, drug involvement, I abso- 
lutely agree with Jewel that we are not looking at young people 
who typically are involved in drugs themselves but who are at risk 
of it and many of their parents are drug involved. Violence is a 
major issue for the young people that we see. The effort to combat 
gang violence is a very important initiative that I think needs to 
be tied together. Then, of course, the issue of housing and the issue 
of being able to provide support to the entire family is of critical 
importance. 

I would just say that I agree that the increase in the investment 
in the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act is critical. I also would 
urge there to be a look that these programs can go up to age 24 
because under-18 year olds, there is no magic number to the 18 age 
anymore. I would urge the increase in resources to the Education 
of Homeless Youth, Children In Youth Act, the Chafee Independ- 
ence Living Program Act, and we wholeheartedly support the Na- 
tional Network’s Place to Call Home Campaign, which is taking off 
shortly. 

Thank you for this opportunity. I really appreciate and hope to 
see some real change and development as a result of this activity. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Shore follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Deborah Shore, Executive Director, 

Sasha Bruce Youthwork 

The mission of Sasha Bruce Youthwork is to improve the lives of runaway, 
homeless, neglected and at-risk youth and their families in the Washington metro- 
politan area. This year more than 1,500 of Washington D.C.’s most troubled chil- 
dren, teenagers and young adults will receive our assistance. Sasha Bruce 
Youthwork was one of the original grantees of the landmark Runaway and Home- 
less Youth Act three decades ago. Our Sasha Bruce House remains the only emer- 
gency shelter for young people in the nation’s capital. 

We began as a street outreach project in 1974 specifically for homeless and run- 
away youth. But we have grown considerably since then in response to service gaps 
not just for homeless teenagers, but to address the wide range of issues facing dis- 
connected young people, including those who have dropped-out or been removed 
from school and older youth without employment or secure housing. Today our four- 
teen programs are financed through a mix of federal and DC government dollars, 
as well as considerable private sector support. These include emergency shelter for 
runaway and homeless children; counseling within homes and on the street; coun- 
seling in pregnancy prevention; AIDS and substance abuse education; independent 
living programs for sixteen to twenty one year olds; after-school programming and 
positive youth development activities; an independent living and parenting program 
for young mothers and their babies; two group homes for children in the welfare 
system, one specifically for teen mothers; a service enriched residence as an alter- 
native to detention for teenage boys; practical support for families leaving shelter 
or transitional housing; community capacity building to prevent diseases among 
youth exiting the juvenile justice system; and our Youthbuild Program, which in- 
volves classroom-based GED preparation and building trade apprenticeships in part- 
nership with Habitat for Humanity specifically for high school dropouts. 

SBY is the principal provider of services to runaway and homeless youth, as well 
as this broader category of “disconnected youth” in DC. Most youth-serving residen- 
tial CBOs here limit access to those young people referred for services by the juve- 
nile justice and child welfare systems. Thus, our shelter, transitional living and a 
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host of non-residential counseling projects represent primary avenues for the non- 
system-involved, disconnected youth to receive barrier-free access to supportive serv- 
ices. It is by virtue of this unique mix of residential and non-residential “safety net” 
services for both homeless youth, disconnected youth and system-involved youth 
that I believe the perspective of our organization will be useful to Ways and Means 
and to this Subcommittee, specifically. 

I want to underscore how pleased I am that the leadership of this Committee 
made the decision to call a hearing on the issues for and needs of this broad cat- 
egory of “disconnected young people.” This group of young people has needs which 
touch various existing systems and which fall through the gaps in the educational, 
vocational and service system. It is plain to those of us working on the ground that 
a new, coordinated effort needs to be made to help re-attach these youth to ex- 
panded and targeted systems of support if we are to reverse this worrying trend. 
One of the important points to make here is that where many systems which exist 
for youth have a cut off of age 18, the group which we identify as disconnected youth 
must go up to age 24 as this describes the ^oup who are still in need of help enter- 
ing the adult world and who are clearly at risk without such assistance. 

A variety of circumstances typically contribute to young people becoming discon- 
nected — whether it be from schools, or family support systems, or intermediate insti- 
tutions such as churches or nonprofit community based agencies. All must be ad- 
dressed if our adolescents are to develop fully. However, several primary service 
areas stand out and are most relevant to the work of responding to these young peo- 
ple. 

Family supports and social services help cannot be understated. The importance 
of programs which provide outreach and emergency shelter like those funded under 
the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act and other prevention programs which help 
to identify youth before complete disconnection from school, family and community 
are paramount. These services need to be working closely with the school systems 
and with the courts to identify youth before they have dropped out or gotten into 
trouble with the law. According to the Ann E. Casey Foundation, in 2005 roughly 
8% of DC youth between ages 16 to 19 were neither attending school nor working. 
This is about 1000 disconnected teenagers. Perhaps more troubling, 16%, or approxi- 
mately 5,000 young people 18 to 24 years old were neither attending school nor 
working. Clearly, employment and educational gaps are large and much more needs 
to be in place to respond to the needs which exist. 

Assistance with schooling is also key, both to stay in school if possible or to get 
an alternative education. Many of the youth who have populated Both the runaway 
and homeless youth system and the juvenile justice system have as an underlying 
problem serious educational issues. Whether because of the disruptions in their lives 
due to family instability or undetected learning problems, missing out on a basic 
education in this modern world is tantamount to being relegated to deep poverty. 
At least in DC, there are few vocational education opportunities and adult education 
programs needs to be seriously expanded. 

A workforce development plan and program targeted to disconnected youth is es- 
sential if youth are to become reconnected. The Brookings Institute did an analysis 
recently about how to reduce poverty locally and recognized “disconnected youth” as 
a category which needs targeted training along with social services and housing as- 
sistance as the recipe for creating ways for people out of poverty. Social services, 
health services, education, workforce development and housing are the true building 
blocks of a solution to the constellation of problems which lead to disconnection for 
youth. 

In developing my thoughts for this testimony, it seemed important to point out 
the primary risk factors which stand out and are most relevant to solving the prob- 
lem at hand. I have included the information I have about the District which I think 
represents dramatically some of the most intractable problems in our country and 
so perhaps can lead the way to creative problem solving. 

Poverty, Family Instability and Child Neglect: 

In 2004, the District had one of the highest percentages of children in the United 
States under age 18 living below poverty (34% compared to 18% of children in the 
US). Family dissolution in DC is most evident among low-income people living in 
East-side Wards 7 and 8, where SBY operates several of its programs. These Wards 
are almost exclusively African-American, have the lowest per-capita income and are 
historically underserved. According to the Kids Count 2006, Wards 7 and 8 also 
have the highest crime rates and highest number of deaths among children and 
youth, death to teens and teen murders. And these wards have the highest rates 
for unemployment and for children receiving TANF, food stamps and Medicaid. Ac- 
cording to the Urban Institute, more than 9,000 children receive TANF in Ward 8 
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alone — four times the rate for other sectors of the city, and more than half of DC’s 
poor children live east of the Anacostia River. 

These socio-economic indicators are primary risk factors for child neglect and fam- 
ily dissolution in DC, and in other major cities in this country. Other risk factors 
include a series of family-related factors such as family management problems, poor 
parental discipline practices, family conflict and social isolation. Other negative in- 
fluences on family stability include lack of services, adolescent problem behaviors 
and academic failure. We need the full spectrum of federal government agencies to 
acknowledge and address these inter-connected socio-economic conditions as they 
develop public policy initiatives if we are to decrease the number of young people 
who are homeless and disconnected in our cities. 

Housing: 

Voluminous research evidences the severe lack of affordable housing in DC rel- 
ative to the number of families of modest or low incomes. Several credible projec- 
tions of affordable housing availability indicate that DC’s east side neighborhoods 
will continue to gentrify in the coming years, regardless of recent stabilization of 
home prices nationally. 

While housing which is affordable for low-income families becomes scarcer in DC, 
the demand for emergency shelter for homeless youth continues to outstrip available 
capacity. It is difficult to determine the number of runaway and homeless youth in 
the District of Columbia, but knowledgeable estimates indicate that the problem is 
substantial. The Homeless Services Planning and Coordinating Committee of the 
Metropolitan Washington Council of Governments takes an annual “snapshot” of 
homeless persons in order to quantify the problem. In January 2006, the point-in- 
time count was 9,369, an increase of 4 percent from January, 2005. The DC Kids 
Count Collaborative, 13th Annual Fact Book 2006, notes that homelessness in the 
District has increased for the fifth consecutive year. Of the families applying for 
shelter for the first time in 2005, an estimated 6,100 were children. While the Na- 
tional Runaway Switchboard handled 1,327 calls from DC youth in 2006, SBYs 24- 
hour emergency hotline during the past three months fielded 234 crisis calls from 
youth, families, schools, service agencies and police seeking our shelter services. 

Education: 

The administrative problems with DC public and charter schools are well estab- 
lished, and correlate to low levels of academic achievement compared to similar- 
sized cities. Poor educational outcomes represent profound barriers to employment 
success, family stability and self-sufficiency among our agency’s current and future 
clientele. 

While it is essential to improve the DC school system and to provide under-per- 
forming youth with counseling and support services, the realities of DC’s education 
system and workforce are such that there is a serious need for supplemental edu- 
cation services. In fact, supplemental academic instruction coupled with positive 
youth development activities, vocational training and civic engagement opportuni- 
ties need to be offered during after-school time in our young peoples’ neighborhoods 
if we are to have success in improving educational outcomes throughout this coun- 
try. 

Some other important ancillary problems need to be addressed if there is to be 
a full system of service in place. 

Sexually Transmitted Diseases and Teen Pregnancy: 

Our counselors estimate that nearly 75% of our youth are sexually active and ap- 
proximately half report having been sexually assaulted. Many lack the experience 
of healthy intimate relationships, infrequently attend school and the realities of dys- 
functional situations in many of their homes often prevent appreciation of healthy 
dating behaviors. The belief that social acceptance can be realized through sex (es- 
pecially between young females and older males) is widespread. Runaway, homeless 
and other street youth may take more risks to survive, can be exploited sexually 
and are more prone to drug experimentation because it often forms a significant 
part of the fabric of street life. These risks are exacerbated by difficult political cir- 
cumstances facing homeless youth of color. Many are dealing with emotional trauma 
from years of neglect. Few have the experience to make the right choices in difficult 
circumstances. It is well established that DC has the highest rates of HIV of any 
major US city. Our programs focus primarily on DC Wards 6, 7, and 8, the city’s 
poorest, east-side neighborhoods, which have a high density of sexually active youth 
with high rates of multiple sexual partners and low condom use. This risky sexual 
activity is the most significant behavior that places our clients at risk for HIV infec- 
tion and other communicable diseases. It should not be surprising that young people 
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faced with these significant health issues will have trouble prioritizing among life’s 
many challenges and will be more likely to fail at school or become homeless. 

This risky sexual activity also plays a large role in unwanted teenage pregnancies. 
Despite some well documented improvements in the past 2 years to once-astounding 
teen pregnancy rates, there continues to be an urgent need for pregnancy prevention 
education among young people in the District. The negative effects of adolescent 
childbearing are well documented and compelling, for mothers, fathers and their 
children. For example, 59% of women who have children before they reach twenty 
do not have a high school diploma by the age of 30, ^ and almost half will begin re- 
ceiving welfare within five years of having their first child.^ Studies show that chil- 
dren of teenage mothers have lower birth weights and are more likely to perform 
poorly in school.® Children born to mothers aged 15 or less are twice as likely to 
be abused or neglected in their first five years than children born to mothers aged 
20-21.'^ Also, the Annie E. Casey Foundation report. When Teens Have Sex: Issues 
and Trends, found that fathers of children born to teen mothers earned on average 
$3,400 less annually than fathers of children born to 20- or 21-year-old women.® 

Drug Use: 

It is a common and incorrect stereotype that homeless youth are addicted to 
drugs. Our experience is that many homeless and disconnected youth, like other 
youth, do use drugs, but the majority are doing so in an ill-advised effort to survive 
day-by-day. In fact, at Sasha Bruce Youthwork, it is far more typical for our young 
clients’ parents to be addicted. This is one reason, among many which I will touch 
on later, that a holistic approach to engaging the entire family in services is the 
most effective way to help children and youth. 

This is not to say that drug prevention education and treatment for young people 
and their families is not needed. In fact, nonjudgmental education about psycho- 
active substances and their effects is the best way to prevent their abuse among 
youth, and this is particularly the case among those who have become involved — 
or are at greatest risk for becoming involved — in the juvenile justice and child wel- 
fare systems. According to DC’s Pre-Trial services, in February of 2006, 51% of juve- 
nile arrestees tested positive for drugs. And approximately 85% of foster care place- 
ments in the District are reportedly due to substance use, whether by the parent, 
guardian or child. 

Violence: 

According to the Casey Foundation’s Kids Count 2006, the rate for teen deaths 
in DC has skyrocketed by 40% in recent years. The majority of these deaths may 
be reasonably attributed to violence perpetrated by teens on other teens, almost ex- 
clusively African American teens. Further, this youth-on-youth violence has been — 
and likely will continue to be — concentrated in DC’s poorest. East-side neighbor- 
hoods. 

Violence among youth negatively impacts school attendance. In the District in 
2005, 16% of students were in a physical fight on school property one or more times 
during the past 12 months (compared to 15% in 2004). 9% of students did not go 
to school because they felt unsafe at school or on their way to school on one or more 
of the past 30 days. 12% of students were threaten or injured with a weapon such 
as a gun, knife, club on school property, one or more times during the past 12 
months. 

There is general acceptance that youth violence in DC can be correlated with gang 
membership. The reasons for joining a gang include the need for marginalized youth 
to feel accepted, the need for money, or protection from other youth. Therefore, to 
address the rising tide of violence in our communities, we will need to change these 
attitudes and beliefs concurrent to engaging young people at highest risk for vio- 
lence and gang activity into positive alternative activities. 

In addition to the core set of risk factors and problematic social conditions de- 
scribed above, I would like to turn now to emerging issues and serviee gaps here 


^V.J. Hotz et al., “The Impacts of Teenage Childbearing on the Mothers and the Consequences 
of those Impacts for Government,” in R. Maynard (Ed.), Kids Having Kids (Washington, DC: 
Urban Institute Press, 1997), pp. 55-94. 

2 J. Jacobson and R. Maynard, Unwed Mothers and Long-Term Dependency (Washington, DC: 
American Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Research). 

^Maynard, R.A., (Ed.). (1996). Kids Having Kids: A Robin Hood Foundation Special Report 
on the Costs of Adolescent Childbearing, New York: Robin Hood Foundation. 

'^R.M. George and B.J. Lee, “Abuse and Neglect of the Children,” in R. Maynard (Ed.), Kids 
Having Kids (Washington, DC: Urban Institute Press, 1997), pp. 205—230. 

® Annie E. Casey Foundation, Kids Count Special Report: When Teens Have Sex: Issues and 
Trends (Baltimore, MD: Annie E. Casey Foundation, 1998). 
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in DC, and which I believe are common elsewhere in this country. Relevant to the 
Ways and Means Committee’s purview, three trends, or emerging issues, stand out 
and also should be considered as we seek to prevent social disconnection and home- 
lessness among youth. 

First of all, here in DC, and across the country, we must put greater resources 
to address the growing problem of young people “aging out” of the child welfare sys- 
tem. According to the iDistrict’s Child and Family Services Agency, as of October 
2006, 2,313 children were in foster care and 1,681 children were enrolled in “the 
system” and living in their natural homes. These figures combined equal 2% of all 
children and youth in DC, which is significantly higher than any other jurisdiction. 
Importantly, youth age 12 and up make up about 61% of the total foster care popu- 
lation — a number which many authorities believe to be rising and which is ex- 
tremely high compared to other jurisdictions. These figures are causing many public 
policy officials to call for alternatives to foster care placement (such as emergency 
respite and ongoing family counseling prior to entry into the child welfare system 
for young people who experience conflict at home) and for a larger number of hous- 
ing and options for young adults “aging out” of the system, to name just two. 

Second, the lack of affordable housing in DC and other major US cities must be 
addressed if we are to improve the lives of disconnected, urban youth. SBY oversees 
several transitional living contracts with DC and federal government specifically for 
young people who would be homeless otherwise. While it should remain the highest 
of priorities to secure permanent housing for our clients upon exit from these tem- 
porary residential programs, this is a particularly difficult challenge in DC (and sev- 
eral other major cities), especially among teenage and young adult populations, due 
to gentrification of neighborhoods and high housing costs. And while DC and federal 
government have been more apt in recent years to embrace new initiatives for per- 
manent housing, we must not lose sight of the urgent and on-going need for emer- 
gency shelter and transitional living programs for young people with no where else 
to turn. 

The promotion of affordable housing must be tied to workforce development tar- 
geted for DC’s poorest communities if we are to have real success in promoting edu- 
cational and employment opportunities for this city’s disconnected youth. Martha 
Ross and Brooke DeRenzis of The Brooking’s Institute’s Greater Washington Re- 
search Program recently released a report Reducing Poverty in Washington DC and 
Rebuilding the Middle Class from Within. It concludes with several recommenda- 
tions on how to help the city’s low-income residents move into the middle class. Spe- 
cifically, we need to improve the city’s workforce development system and expand 
our education and training capacity, and the authors argue convincingly for the ex- 
pansion of sector-specific programs, notably construction training, which would offer 
a greater number of low-income residents access to good-paying employment. This 
recommendation mirrors the objectives of our YouthBuild Program, which links 
GED attainment to building trades apprenticeships. Ross and DeRenzis also dem- 
onstrate the wisdom of enhanced programs for residents with low reading and math 
skills concurrent to employment preparation, as well as supported work for ex-of- 
fenders and out-of-school youth. 

Third, I am happy to report that recent years in DC have seen an increased com- 
mitment to funding community based alternatives to incarceration for juvenile of- 
fenders. In DC in 2003, juveniles were committed and detained at a rate of 625 per 
100,000. This rate far exceeds any other state in the nation and 90% of these youth 
were male, and 81% were African American. In 2004, the DC Inspector General re- 
leased a report highlighting a number of deficiencies with the Youth Service Admin- 
istration, the agency responsible for juvenile detention and rehabilitation, and rec- 
ommended that the agency become a Mayoral cabinet level position. Since that time 
a new Director, Vincent Schiraldi, was appointed to the agency, which was renamed 
the Department of Youth Rehabilitative Services (DYRS). Since Mr. Schiraldi’s ap- 
pointment there has been a philosophical shift at DYRS, including a commitment 
to decrease the number of youth incarcerated at the District juvenile facility, Oak 
Hill, and a greater interest in placing detained and committed youth in community 
residential and non residential facilities. 

In 2005, 1,228 youth were released from secure detention to relatives and non- 
residential community programs. Given the entrenched staffing and change-resist- 
ant bureaucracy of the juvenile justice system in DC historically, this number of re- 
leases represents a significant policy and operational shift (there were 1,006 re- 
leases in 2003 and 1,135 in 2004, respectively). The increasing number of young peo- 
ple returning post-incarceration to DC communities is consistent with DYRS’s new 
direction and commitment to community placement. In fact, DYRS has developed 
several new initiatives including a program called REFAM (Return to Families), 
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which is charged with providing youth with less serious offenses with community- 
based individualized plans. 

Mr. Schiraldi believes that approximately 70% of youth at Oak Hill are confined 
with nonviolent offences and should be targeted for REFAM. DYRS has also recently 
begun funding community-based programs to provide Evening Reporting Center and 
Intensive Third Party Monitoring slots. This nascent movement to fund community 
alternatives to youth incarceration in DC is a positive one for disconnected youth, 
their families and our communities. Other cities would be well served to implement 
similar initiatives for arguably the most disconnected of youth — the so-called “re- 
entry” population. 

There are two additional areas which I believe are urgent. Specifically, we need 
to do more to prevent dating violence among youth and to urge more positive sexual 
and social relationships and to provide programs in all major cities which give youth 
who are drawn into commercial sex work a way out. 

There are several federal programs which support homeless and disconnected 
youth. Yet these programs are small relative to the problems I’ve described above 
and they need greater congressional attention. I now would like to make several 
very specific suggestions for federal policy. 

• Increase investment in the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act to expand 
housing and supportive services and to intervene and support homeless 
youth. 

• Increase resources to schools through the Education of Homeless Children 
and Youth Act so that admission, transportation and school supports are pro- 
vided to homeless youth and children. 

• Expand resources for youth aging out of the foster care system through the 
Chafee Independence Living Act Programs — these programs help find housing 
resources for foster youth who don’t have family ties and often end up home- 
less after emancipation at 21 from foster care systems. 

• Promote cost-saving programs which emphasize alternatives to juvenile incar- 
ceration. The Juvenile Justice Delinquency & Prevention Act requires states 
to have early intervention, prevention programs to divert youth from crime 
and incarceration, yet there is inadequate funding to establish these pro- 
grams in many states. 

• Pass the Place to Call Home Act, a legislative proposal of the national Net- 
work for Youth that is expected to be introduced in Congress in July. The 
Place to Call Home Act is a comprehensive legislative proposal to prevent, re- 
spond to, and end runaway and homeless situations among youth through age 
24. Enactment of the bill’s provisions will have a decisive positive impact for 
all disconnected youth, not solely youth experiencing homelessness. 

• Increase investment in the Promoting Safe and Stable Families Program. 
This is a vital account that states use to establish prevention and early inter- 
vention supports for families at risk of child removal from the home, and sup- 
port to homeless families. 

• Increase funding and supports for the Youthbuild program so that serious ex- 
pansion can occur for a model which has proven effective and could do so 
much more. 

Conclusion: 

The lives of thousands of Washington children and those across the country are 
impaired by severe poverty, disrupted families, teenage pregnancy, inadequate 
schools, poor health care and violence. For many children, the consequences of dis- 
integrating families include parental neglect or abuse. Instead of security, they face 
unsafe conditions in their homes, schools and neighborhoods. Some are abandoned 
or have little or no adult supervision. Too few of the young people at highest risk 
for homelessness and family dissolution are offered positive youth development ac- 
tivities which challenge them to achieve their highest potential and to become en- 
gaged positively in their communities. 

I prepared this testimony this past weekend, during Father’s Day. So it was bit- 
tersweet to consider this time of national familial celebration while organizing my 
thoughts on all of the many ways that young people become disconnected and dis- 
illusioned. Though it is with sadness and regret, we all must acknowledge the lack 
of strong and supportive families in our nation’s poorest communities as a primary 
symptom of malaise among the vast majority of our very troubled youth. Whether 
the manifestations are dropping out of school or homelessness or unemplojunent, we 
all should remain mindful that strengthening families is the best way to prevent 
suffering and social disconnection among our young people. 

Engaging entire families — rather than individual youth — in all services and sup- 
ports whenever possible has been the operational philosophy of Sasha Bruce 
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Youthwork for three decades. This cannot be over-stated. Through this testimony, 
I have endeavored to briefly outline the many issues facing troubled youth today, 
and to offer some recommendations, but I must emphasize the importance of ap- 
proaching this multi-faceted and complicated problem with a steady eye to engaging 
entire families in trusting relationships that help them to identify and to build on 
their competencies. Indeed, we see this strength-based, family-focused approach as 
key to our success and it should be a fundamental part of any neighborhood-based, 
local, state-wide or national strategy to helping young people grow into healthy, lov- 
ing and responsible adults. 


Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Whitfield? 

STATEMENT OF DECARIO WHITFIELD 

Mr. WHITFIELD. Good afternoon, ladies and gentlemen. My 
name is DeCario Whitfield. I am 19 years old and I am a student 
enrolled in the Sasha Bruce Youth Build Program. I came to the 
Youth Build Program after coming home from jail. I was locked up 
at the age of 16 for armed robbery. There were a lot of cir- 
cumstances that led to this terrible time. 

I was in high school. I was not getting the attention and assist- 
ance that I needed from my teachers. I did not understand any of 
the lessons, and I was constantly behind in my assignments just 
because I could not understand. I was scared to go to class because 
I knew I did not know the stuff. The classes were out of order, the 
students were running the halls, disrespectful to the teachers and 
each other. I was roaming the halls, smoking weed to escape the 
misery of feeling stupid and left behind. I could not wait for the 
3:15 bell to ring. 

Even though I lived with my grandmother, I did not have guid- 
ance at home. Although I was not starving and had a roof over my 
head, I was not getting attention from my family. My father was 
doing a 10-year sentence in jail, and my mother was running the 
streets too often to pay me attention. Her habit kept her busy. I 
had nowhere to run or turn to for structure. I led myself wherever 
I wanted to go. I was in charge of my life even though I was not 
wise enough to make decisions for myself. I lived in the ghetto 
where I saw people get shot, stabbed, using drugs and getting 
robbed everyday. It was easy to follow the crew and do the same 
thing. 

After I was released, I was ashamed of the fact that I hurt oth- 
ers. I was sentenced to three years in jail. I was sentenced to a 
Title XVI sentence, when a 16 year old is being tried as an adult. 
I was in D.C. Jail, Shelby Training Center in Memphis, Tennessee, 
and the U.S. Penitentiary in Pennsylvania. I was not going to get 
an education, a job or any kind of direction and development in 
these places. 

Then one day after serving 2.5 years of my sentence, I came 
home. I was released to my family, the same family that did not 
give the guidance that I needed in the first place. I was still on my 
own again. I knew I needed to make a change. I found out about 
the Sasha Bruce Youth Build Program while I was in jail. I wanted 
to get my GED because I did not graduate from high school. I 
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wanted to be able to get a job so that I did not have to hustle. I 
knew I needed some kind of skill and training. 

I came home on a Friday. Ms. Tara from the Free Minds Reading 
Book Club called Ms. Kym from the Sasha Bruce Youth Build Pro- 
gram and asked her if I could attend the orientation on the fol- 
lowing Monday. I was in. She allowed me to come to the orienta- 
tion even though I had not tested or interviewed. She took a chance 
on me, and I am glad. 

Now that I am in the program, I feel that I am back on track. 
Some people feel that they are too old to go back to school to get 
an education. Youth Build made it possible for me to get a way to 
get my GED. I also get a chance to go to school and get money at 
the same time. I do not have to worry about getting to work after 
being in school all day. I get both in the same place. The environ- 
ment stays the same. I am allowed the chance to have a regular 
stable environment. 

In my classes, there are smaller amounts of people. I am able to 
get attention that I never got before. The teachers are respectful 
and they care about me. I have two teachers who care, instead of 
one who’s all crazy and stressed out. 

The counselors are there for me. I am able to get guidance when- 
ever I need it. I can discuss trouble when it comes. Before, I would 
deal with it in any way I could without any outside help from a 
responsible adult. I am even able to talk about man stuff. I am able 
to hear from an adult and not feel like something is wrong with 
me. This program gave me a way to get back to what is supposed 
to be normal. I never knew normal. It feels almost strange. 

When I am all done with this program, I will have training in 
a trade that I can use to get a job. I have other skills but they are 
illegal skills. I can only use them for other types of stuff. I was told 
that the construction piece could be seen as a means to an end. I 
have a career counselor to help me with any field I choose to enter. 
I have not made up my mind yet. I got some help with all that too. 
My counselor told me to redirect my other skills in a legal profes- 
sion. Instead of breaking an entering, I could be a locksmith. 

Programs for young people like Youth Build need to be every- 
where. Not everybody is able to get the right people to help them 
get back straight. Not everybody who falls off the track is in a 
place where they get word of the chance to do better, fix the wrong 
stuff, and make something of themselves. 

Without the program, I would be selling clothes at a stand in a 
mall with no GED or any type of good money. I would be stressed 
out and feeling stupid still. It would take me a long time to get my 
GED on my own. It would be a minute before I would be able to 
figure out that nothing was wrong with me. It would also take 
awhile to figure out the right things to do. Right now, I have super- 
vision even though I am not on probation. People actually want to 
know where I am when I do not show up for class. I am responsible 
for learning instead of ducking the teachers and smoking weed. I 
even have some pocket change, enough to satisfy immediate needs 
for a little while. I am doing well and nothing is wrong with me. 
I am not a crazy kid running the streets. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Whitfield follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of DeCario Whitfield 

Good afternoon ladies and gentlemen. My name is DeCario Whitfield. I am 19 
years old and I am a student enrolled in the Sasha Bruce YouthBuild program. I 
came to the YouthBuild program after coming home from jail. I was locked up at 
the age of 16 for armed robbery. There were a lot of circumstances that led to that 
terrible time. 

I was in high school. I was not getting the attention and assistance that I needed 
from my teachers. I did not understand any of the lessons and I was constantly be- 
hind in my assignments just because I didn’t understand. I was scared to go to class 
because I knew I didn’t know the stuff. The classes were out of order. The students 
were running the halls, disrespectful to the teachers and each other. I was roaming 
the halls and smoking weed to escape the misery of feeling stupid and left behind. 
I couldn’t wait for the 3:15 bell to ring. 

Even though I lived with my grandmother, I did not have guidance at home. Al- 
though I was not starving and had a roof over my head, I was not getting attention 
from my family. My father was doing a ten-year sentence in jail and my mother was 
running the streets too often to pay me some mind. Her habit kept her busy getting 
her fix. I had nowhere to turn for structure. I led myself wherever I wanted to go. 
I was in charge of my life, even though I was not wise enough to make decisions 
for myself I lived in the ghetto. I saw people getting shot, stabbed; using drugs, 
and getting robbed everyday. It was easy to follow the crew and do the same thing. 

After I was arrested, I felt ashamed of the fact that I hurt others. I was sentenced 
to three years in jail. I was sentenced to a Title-16 sentence. It’s when a 16 year 
old is charged and sentenced as an adult. I went to DC Detention Center, Shelby 
Training Center in Memphis TN, and United States Penitentiary in Pennsylvania. 
I was not going to get an education, a job, or any kind of direction and development 
in those places. 

Then one day after serving 21/2 years of my sentence, I came home. I was released 
to my family; the same family that did not give the guidance that I needed in the 
first place. I was still on my own, again. I knew I needed to make a change. I found 
out about the Sasha Bruce YouthBuild while I was in jail. I wanted to get my GED 
because I didn’t graduate from high school. I wanted to be able to get a job so I 
didn’t ever have to hustle. I knew I needed some kind of skills and training. 

I came home on a Friday. Ms. Tara from Free Minds Reading Club called Ms. 
Kym from Sasha Bruce YouthBuild and asked her if I could attend the orientation 
on the following Monday. I was in. She allowed me to come to the orientation even 
though I had not tested or interviewed. She took a chance on me. I’m glad. 

Now that I’m in the program, I feel that I’m back on track. Some people feel that 
they are too old to go back to school to get an education. YouthBuild made it pos- 
sible for me to get a way to get my GED. I also get a chance to go to school and 
get some money at the same time. I don’t have to worry about getting to work after 
I have been to school all day. I get both in the same place. The environment stays 
the same. I am allowed the chance to have a regular stable environment. 

In my classes, there is a smaller amount of people. I am able to get the attention 
that I never got before now. The teachers are respectful and they care about me. 
I have two teachers who care, instead of one all crazy and stressed out. 

The counselors are there for me. I am able to get guidance when I need it. I can 
discuss trouble when it comes. Before, I would deal with it in any way I could with- 
out any outside help from a responsible adult. I’m even able to talk about man stuff. 
I’m able to hear from an adult and not feel like something is wrong with me. This 
program gave me a way to get back to what’s supposed to be normal. I never knew 
normal. It feels almost strange. 

When I’m all done with this program, I will have training in a trade to use to 
get a job. I have other skills, but they’re all illegal skills. I can only use them for 
other type stuff. I was told that the construction piece could be seen as a means 
to an end. I have a career counselor to help me with any field I choose to enter. 
I have not made up my mind yet. I got some help with all that too. My counselor 
told me to redirect my other skills to use in legitimate professions. Instead of break- 
ing and entering, I could be a locksmith. 

Programs for young people, like YouthBuild, need to be everywhere. Not every- 
body is able to get to the right people to help them get back straight. Not everybody 
that fell off the track is in a place where they get word of the chance to do better, 
fix the wrong stuff, and make something of themselves. 

Without the program I would be selling clothes at a stand in the mall with no 
GED or any type of good money. I would be stressed out and feeling stupid, still. 
It would take me a long time to get my GED on my own. It would be a minute be- 
fore I would be able to figure out that nothing is wrong with me. It would also take 
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awhile to figure out the right things to do. Right now, I have supervision, even 
though I’m not on probation. People actually want to know where I’ve been when 
I don’t show up for class. I am responsible for learning, instead of ducking the teach- 
ers and smoking weed. I even have some pocket change, enough to satisfy imme- 
diate needs for a little while. I’m doing good, and nothing is wrong with me. I’m 
not a crazy kid running the streets. 


Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you very much for that testi- 
mony. 

Dr. Mincy is a professor of social policy and social work at Co- 
lumbia University’s School of Social Work. 

Dr. Mincy? 

STATEMENT OF RONALD B. MINCY, MAURICE V. RUSSELL PRO- 
FESSOR OF SOCIAL POLICY AND SOCIAL WORK PRACTICE, 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

Dr. MINCY. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman. Since many young 
people between 16 and 24 years old are out of school and out of 
work, they are not acquiring the knowledge and skills needed to re- 
place today’s skilled, educated and experienced adult workers. 
These young people are called “disconnected youth.” To remain 
competitive in a global economy, it is imperative that Congress act 
in order to reconnect these young people to school and work. Doing 
so would also provide an important progress on an important 
American ideal, namely, inter-generational social mobility. Finally, 
reconnecting these young people to school and work would save bil- 
lions of dollars in future welfare, child welfare, unemployment and 
criminal justice expenditures. For these reasons, I applaud this 
Committee for holding these hearings, and I am grateful for the op- 
portunity to testify. 

I would like to set a big picture here. Between 1980 and 2000, 
the United States enjoyed two of the longest periods of economic 
growth this nation has ever seen. That growth was fueled by a 
steady increase in the size, skills, experience and education of the 
prime-age labor force. However, over the next 10 years, the prime- 
age labor force is expected to grow at less than half the pace it did 
during these prosperous years. Moreover, white workers, who gen- 
erally have more education and occupational status than black. 
Latino and foreign-born workers, represented the majority of new 
workers during this prosperous time, but they will represent just 
15 percent of net new workers over the next two decades. 

Increases in the fraction of workers with college degrees help to 
fuel the economic growth of the 1980s to 2000s. However, we are 
expected to have very slow growth in the number of college-edu- 
cated workers in the next 10 years. 

For these reasons, maintaining our competitiveness demands 
that we get as much as we can out of every potential worker. How- 
ever, youth between 16 and 24 years old, who are not in school and 
not in work, are not obtaining the skills they need to fill the void. 

Disconnected youth represent about 5 to 29 percent of all young 
people between 16 and 24 years old. Estimates vary about how 
large this population is according to the age at which we are trying 
to begin these estimates or whether or not the estimates are nar- 
row or broad. Some estimates include younger adolescence down to 
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age 14. Some include, in addition to being out of school and out of 
work, women who are not married to students or workers or un- 
married mothers. Some estimates rely not just on being out of 
school and out of work but whether or not someone is a high school 
dropout in the foster care system or in the juvenile justice system 
or whether or not someone suffers from long-term unemployment 
or incarceration. 

Due to these variations, most studies estimate the population as 
being somewhere between 2 million and 10 million youth. There- 
fore, this population is by no means a drop in the bucket and it 
really represents an important potential labor force to replace retir- 
ing workers that if we do not act, we will lose. 

Our tolerance for social and economic mobility is based on the 
idea that equal opportunity will mean that disadvantaged adults 
will not have disadvantaged children. However, the characteristics 
of most disconnected youth belie that. Blacks and Hispanics, par- 
ticularly those of Puerto Rican descent, are over-represented among 
disadvantaged youth. The children of high school dropouts are also 
over-represented as are the children of public assistance recipients. 

Not only are the children of the disadvantaged more likely to be- 
come disconnected in the first place, but they are also likely to ex- 
perience recurring spells of disconnection and longer spells. For ex- 
ample, black men who are in this age group, one third of them 
have disconnection spells of up to two years and 12 percent of them 
have disconnection spells of up to three years. Someone who has 
three years of being out of school and out of work is unlikely to be 
hired by the private sector in the United States. This suggests that 
the idea of inter-generational mobility is being undermined by this 
notion of disconnected youth and it is for this reason that it is im- 
portant for this Committee to act. 

I want to then honor my time and the time of the other pre- 
senters by pointing out that we have heard of a number of effective 
programs for disadvantaged youth. Youth Build has been touted a 
number of times. There is also a CUNY Prep Program, which I dis- 
cuss in my written testimony, that moves young people from being 
out of school and out of work to actually enrolling in college. 

So, I want to again applaud this Committee for holding these 
hearings and I look forward to working with this Committee in the 
future to see that we can address these to a number of different 
Committees, a number of Federal programs and thank you very 
much. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Mincy follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Ronald B. Mincy, Ph.D., Maurice V. Russell Pro- 
fessor of Social Policy and Social Work Practice, Columbia University 

School of Social Work 

Because many young people between 16 and 24 years old are out-of-school and 
out-of work, they are not acquiring the knowledge and skills needed to replace to- 
day’s skilled, educated, and experienced adult workers. These young people are 
called disconnected youth. To remain competitive in a global economy, it is impera- 
tive that Congress act in order to re-connect these young people to school and work. 
Doing so would also promote an important American ideal, namely inter- 
generational social mobility. Finally, reconnecting these young people to school and 
work would save billions of dollars in future welfare, unemployment, and criminal 
justice expenditures. For these reasons, I applaud this committee for holding these 
hearings, and I am grateful for the opportunity to testify. 
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As compared with the previous two decades, the U.S. labor force is expected to 
grow much more slowly and we can anticipate substantial shortages of skilled, edu- 
cated, and experienced workers. The labor force (persons between 25 and 64 years 
old) grew by almost 50 percent between 1980 and 2000, but over the following 20 
years, it is projected to grow by less than 16 percent. Only 15 percent of net new 
U.S. workers will be native-born whites, who represented over 54 percent of net new 
workers between 1980 and 2000. Black, Hispanic, and foreign-born workers will re- 
place native born white workers between the ages of 25 and 54 years old, because 
the number of these prime age white workers will decline by 10 percent 2000 and 
2020 (Ellwood, 2001). Since minority and foreign-born workers generally have lower 
levels of educational attainment and occupational status than white workers, this 
demographic transition implies declines in the skills and education of the American 
workforce. There is also direct evidence of such a decline. The fraction of workers 
with college degrees will increase by about 5 percentage points between 2000 and 
2020; during the two decades before 2000 it increased by 11 percentage points 
(Ellwood, 2001). 

Youth who are out of school and out of work are not acquiring the knowledge and 
skills needed to replace the skilled, educated, and experienced adult workers who 
will retiring in the coming decade. In the 1990s, observers began efforts to estimate 
the size and characteristics of these disconnected youth (Besharov 1999 and 
Donahoe and Tienda 2000). Though we know much more about them, we still lack 
a coherent national strategy to provide these young people with the supports they 
need to return to school and work, so that we remain competitive in a global econ- 
omy. 

Definitions of disconnected youth vary by age and other criteria. The most strict 
definition is a person between the 16 and 24 years old, who is neither working (in 
the private sector or the military), nor in school. When stud 3 dng disconnection, some 
studies consider youth as young as 14 years old because it is clear that the process 
of disconnection begins before age 16. To take account of gender differences in the 
transition from youth to adulthood, early studies added teenaged mothers or women 
who were not married to a student or worker to the definition of disconnected youth 
(Brown and Emig, 1999). More recent studies also use factors that are highly associ- 
ated with disconnection by the most strict definition (out-of-school and out of work) 
as criteria defining disconnection youth. For example, according to Wald and Mar- 
tinez, (2006) any 14 to 17 year old who drops out of high school, or is involved with 
the juvenile justice system, or is an unmarried mother, or is in foster care is at risk 
of disconnection. Moreover, any 18-to-24 year old who experiences long-term unem- 
ployment or incarceration is disconnected. Because of these variations in criteria, es- 
timates of the size of the disconnected-youth population vary widely. By the strictest 
definition, disconnected youth represent about 5 percent of all youth between 16 and 
24 years old. By broader definitions, they represent as much as 29 percent of all 
youth in a given age range. Depending upon criteria, disconnected youth were recon- 
nected to school and work, they could replace a small or more substantial fraction 
of the skilled, educated, and experienced workers who will retire over the next dec- 
ade. 

Besides replacing skilled, experienced, and educated workers, disconnected youth 
are evidence that a fundamental American ideal is failing. That ideal is 
intergenerational social-economic mobility. Our tolerance for social and economic in- 
equality is based on the belief that equal opportunity will make it possible for the 
children of the disadvantaged to advance beyond their parents’ station in life. How- 
ever, a common finding of studies of disconnection is that blacks and native-born 
Hispanics, especially those of Puerto Rican descent, are more likely to become dis- 
connected than other adolescents (Brown and Emig 1999, Donahoe and Tienda 2000, 
and MaCurdy, Keating, et al. 2006). For example, black males are twice as likely 
to be disconnected as white males, because of their high dropout, unemployment 
and incarceration rates. In addition to high dropout and unemployment rates, black 
females are more likely to be disconnected than white females because of their high 
rates of unmarried births. 

Studies also show that race and ethnicity are not the only evidence, related to dis- 
connection, that the American class structure is hardening. Instead, the probability 
of disconnection is inversely related to parental education and parental receipt of 
public assistance. So, for example, by age 22 the probability of disconnection for the 
adolescent children of high school dropouts is more than twice as high as the cor- 
responding probability for the adolescent children of college graduates. What’s more 
the probability of disconnection was 34 percent for the white adolescent children of 
high school dropouts, but 47 percent for the white adolescent children of high school 
dropouts, who also received public benefits (MaCurdy, Keating, et al. 2006). 
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Longitudinal studies, which examine outcomes over time, show that race and pa- 
rental education are also strong predictors of recurring and longer spells of dis- 
connection. For example, once an initial spell of disconnection is interrupted by a 
return to work or school, 13 percent of the adolescent children of high school drop- 
outs experience a second spell of disconnection. By contrast, a second spell of dis- 
connection occurs for only 7 percent of the adolescent children of high school grad- 
uates and only 4 the adolescent children of college graduates. Only 24 percent of 
white males had a first spell of disconnection lasting at least two years; while 33 
percent of black males did so. Indeed, 12.3 percent of black males had first dis- 
connections spells that lasted three years; only 8.3 percent of black females, 6.5 per- 
cent of white males and 4.9 percent of white females had a first disconnection spell 
of such long duration. 

That the incidence, recurrence, and duration of disconnection spells is higher for 
blacks than whites, does not mean that white youth are immune to disconnection. 
The majority (58 percent) of disconnected youth are white. 

Longitudinal studies of disconnection also providing information that may help 
policy makers target resources to disconnected youth. As stated above, the adoles- 
cent children of public assistance recipients are more likely to become disconnected 
as are youth in the foster care system and juvenile justice systems. Moreover, the 
probability of the first spell of disconnection rises steadily with age, but peaks at 
18 years old, when most youth should be graduating from high school. Finally, the 
probability of a second spell of disconnection is higher for youth who began their 
first spell of disconnection after dropping out of school or being convicted of a crime. 
These findings suggest strategic points during the life cycle when interventions 
should be targeting disconnected youth or youth at risk of becoming disconnected. 
An obvious intervention point is just before youth leave school. Another is while 
youth (or their parents) are receiving public benefits. Other points of intervention 
include the period just before youth age out of foster care or after youth have been 
convicted of a crime, perhaps in programs that divert non-violent offenders from in- 
carceration. Welfare programs and programs serving teen mothers are obvious 
points of contact for serving disconnected young women. But because disconnected 
young men are rarely served by publicly-funded programs, unless they are reached 
in school, foster care, or in the juvenile justice system, it may be difficult to reach 
them at all. 

Reconnecting Disconnected Youth 

Promising or effective interventions for disconnected youth are simple to concep- 
tualize, but often difficult to design and implement. They tend to connect youth, to 
school or work, but they must also create comprehensive systems of support to ad- 
dress barriers to school attendance and employment. The basic model for connecting 
disconnected youth to school is the alternative high school. Studies show that the 
most successful such high schools emphasize easy access. They tend to be free of 
charge and offer schedules that allow young people to handle their personal respon- 
sibilities and complete their coursework. The most promising approaches go beyond 
GED attainment, because studies show that the return to obtaining a GED is sub- 
stantially lower than the returns to a high school diploma (Campbell and College, 
2003). Moreover, these programs have small class sizes, a family atmosphere, a com- 
bination informality and structure and individualized strategies are all common in 
successful transitional schools. Student autonomy and accountability are also 
stressed in these programs (Dugger and Dugger 1998 and Reimer and Cash 2003). 
Other features of effective alternative schools include attention to students’ psycho- 
logical needs and efforts to build on student’s social as well as their academic skills 
(Mitchell and Waiwaiole 2003). 

CUNY Prep, collaboration between the Department of Youth and Community De- 
velopment (DYCD), New York City Department of Education (DOE) and City Uni- 
versity of New York (CUNY), is a good example of a alternative high school. The 
purpose of CUNY Prep is to prepare out-of-school students, between the ages of 16- 
18 years old, to reenter high school or to acquire their GED so they may attend col- 
lege. With this goal in mind, CUNY Prep works to improve the confidence of the 
youth as students in a small school setting, where they are held to high expecta- 
tions. Teachers and administrators work diligently with students to overcome cur- 
rent barriers, such as acquiring daycare for young mothers and housing or other 
barriers to reentry for ex-offenders. Besides high expectations and supports, CUNY 
Prep students are also held accountable for their actions. Failure to adhere to rules 
for student conduct often results in dismissal, although students are allowed to re- 
turn the following semester with no retributions. 

Connecting older youth or young adults to work is a more formidable task for sev- 
eral reasons. Young people between the ages of 18 and 24, usually face more obsta- 
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cles to work than younger cohorts, attempting to return to school. Many 18-to-24 
year-old disconnected youth are high school dropouts. Others graduated from high 
school despite having limited math and reading skills. Finally, few employers are 
willing to hire young people with no work experience. Despite these difficulties, 
there are programs that are successful in introducing or re-introducing these young 
adults to work. 

Many of the characteristic of successful alternative education programs hold true 
for workforce development programs. However, diversity within the disconnected- 
young adult population requires multiple pathways to success (National League of 
Cities, 2000). Such designs often result when efforts are undertaken to include dis- 
connected young adults in program design and implementation decisions. 

YouthBuild USA is a nationally recognized program that works with disconnected 
young people, by creating meaningful employment opportunities in the construction 
industry. The Department of Housing and Urban Development has partnered with 
local nonprofit, faith-based and public agencies to replicate Youthbuild in several 
communities around the country. Constructions jobs not only help the young adults, 
but also enable these young adults to contribute to their communities by building 
low-income housing. While learning job skills that will lead to sustainable employ- 
ment, young adults are also encouraged to complete their high school diploma or ob- 
tain their GED at YouthBuild’s own alternative school. Consistent with the com- 
prehensive approach needed to work with disconnected youth, Youthbuild also pro- 
vides social support and follow up services to participants. 

More recently, Youthbuild has added several new features to its programming, 
which should increase success. Through a partnership with AmeriCorps young 
adults receive monetary compensation while learning new skills, which should in- 
creases retention. Additionally, AmeriCorps offers a stipend or a larger educational 
reward upon completion of the program, which should increase the number of young 
adults who successfully complete the program. Fifty-eight percent of the youth that 
enter the program complete it, of those 33 percent obtain their GED or high school 
diploma and 78 percent go onto to gainful employment or further education. 

Financial literacy and leadership development are other new components of 
Youthbuild’s programming. Upon graduation from the program, YouthBuild intro- 
duces its graduates to asset development through Individual Development Accounts 
(IDAs) and YouthBuild Asset Trust. After graduation from Youthbuild, participants 
have the opportunity to engage youth leadership activities. There are a variety of 
alumni youth leadership organizations for graduates of YouthBuild. 

A final example of a promising program for disconnected youth is especially fo- 
cused on homeless youth and youth in foster care system. The Metropolitan Atlanta 
Youth Opportunity Initiative (MAYOI) is a is a two year transitional program, spon- 
sored by The Annie E. Casey Foundation and Casey Family Programs, targeting fos- 
ter care youth or youth who have been previously homeless. MAYOI collaborates 
with local providers ensure these youth receive priority for housing and other social 
services, including education, health care, employment-training. The goal for partici- 
pants is to become economically self-sufficient in two years and have their own 
home within three years. 

These are just a few of the promising initiatives that have been developed by gov- 
ernments and non-profit agencies to respond to the needs of disconnected youth. A 
much more concerted effort is needed in the coming years to build effective systems 
to support these youth. One of the obstacles to such a system is the multiple juris- 
dictions involved. Disconnected youth (or those at risk) come from families receiving 
welfare, the foster care system, and the criminal justice system. We want to ensure 
that these youth return to school and to work. Though support from the federal gov- 
ernment is desperately needed, no single federal departments and Congressional 
committees can do the job on its own. Nevertheless, I urge Members of Congress 
to begin with these hearings to work through the obstacles. Our position in the 
world economy and our commitment to a fundamental American ideal depend on 
our ability to act decisively, over the 10 years. 
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Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you very much for your testi- 
mony. 

Ms. Burt is a research associate for the Center for Labor, Human 
Services and Population at The Urban Institute. 

STATEMENT OF MARTHA R. BURT, RESEARCH ASSOCIATE, 

CENTER ON LABOR, HUMAN SERVICES AND POPULATION, 

THE URBAN INSTITUTE 

Dr. BURT. Thank you, Chairman McDermott, Congressman 
Weller and other Members of the 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. I guess I should have addressed you 
as “Doctor,” I am sorry. 

Dr. BURT. Thank you. He is a doctor and I am a doctor. Thanks 
for inviting me to share my views related to homeless youth, and 
especially their involvement in public systems. I have been in- 
volved in policy-oriented research related to homeless populations 
since 1983 with the First Emergency Food and Shelter Act, and I 
have also, in addition to working on homeless issues, worked a lot 
on high-risk youth from a number of different directions, including 
teenage pregnancy, mental illness and community programs to as- 
sist multi-problem youth. So, I take a multi-system perspective, 
and I take a fairly long — who is getting into the potential place to 
become homeless among many youth who are at high risk and ex- 
perience a lot of difficulties. 

About a quarter of youth could be put in that category of those 
who have an elevated risk of homelessness. They are in fact show- 
ing up on the streets and the more vulnerabilities they have in the 
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direction of many of the issues that people have said the higher 
likelihood that they are — that they will experience homelessness. 

I have been asked to talk about how big the problem is, that is 
how many homeless youth are there, who they are and what might 
be promising types of intervention. I am not going to talk about 
who they are because I think you have heard that from everybody 
else. I have provided a number of statistics about the proportions 
that we know from research are in — have particular issues, but I 
will skip that. 

I do want to talk about the issue of understanding how big the 
problem is and why it is so difficult for anybody to tell you the an- 
swer to that. The Committee is, at this point, interested in youth 
16 to 24 . That means you are interested in minors and adults. The 
same national surveys do not cover both minors and adults, and so 
we are always in a position of trying to piece together information 
from surveys that look at youth, like the Youth Risk Behavior Sur- 
vey, and surveys that look at adults. In addition, the same systems 
do not serve both youth and adults. So, for instance, the homeless 
service system, for which we do have some national data and na- 
tional estimates that I have included in my testimony, does not 
take anybody under 18. The Runaway and Homeless Youth system 
has its own data system and trying to put those together is rather 
difficult. The foster care system has yet another data system. Try- 
ing to figure out where the overlaps are makes it very difficult for 
us to give you estimates. 

It also very much depends on what you mean by “homeless.” 
When you look at estimates of 1.5 million, 1.6, 1.7 million, in the 
course of a year, is everything from youth who have left without 
parental permission for one night, so the definition in these tele- 
phone surveys is one night on the street without consent and not 
on vacation, of course, all the way to up kids who have basically 
been kicked out at the age of 12 because somebody found out or 
figured out that they were a sexual minority and they have no 
place to go except on the street from thereon. So, if you are looking 
at the very hardcore group of kids who have very long histories of 
homelessness, that is a smaller proportion of kids who have a lot 
more complex needs and a level of intervention that will be nec- 
essary to help them back is a lot higher. 

Youth who use youth homeless shelters are most often homeless 
for the first time and have not been homeless very long. Mostly 
what we know about them we know because they are connected to 
the programs run by the Family and Youth Services Bureau and 
we have a data system on them. Street use is exactly the opposite. 
They are unattached to shelters, they are on their own without 
adult supervision for periods that can last for several years. In the 
National Survey of Homeless Assistance Providers and Clients, 
which I analyzed and published a lot about, we looked at the 18 
and 19 year olds because this went only to adult shelters so we 
have analyzed the 18 and 19 year olds and the 20 to 24 year olds 
to look at the differences between those age groups and the home- 
less people over 25, and what you find is that up to 61 percent of 
the 18 and 19 year olds who are in adult shelters have been in fos- 
ter care and have aged out of foster care, many have been in cor- 
rectional institutions and that is where you get your really serious 
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cases who have very long histories of homelessness, they are al- 
ready chronically homeless. 

In the 20 to 24 year old group, you have a lot of young mothers, 
who were teenage moms, have all the issues related to being a 
mother at a very young age, often not voluntarily, and are now 
turning up as the homeless families, and they are being talked 
about as if they were not teenage moms, they are just a normal 
family that was just one paycheck away from homelessness but 
that is not actually who they are. 

I want to actually emphasize very much that the intervention 
point, there is a general rule of thumb, when you are looking at 
populations sort of as broad brush as homeless youth and that is 
to go for the hardest core you can find. If you are going to put sig- 
nificant money into people, people who are in trouble, the ones you 
really want to touch and touch deeply, intensively, and across the 
board, are those who have absolutely no chance of getting out of 
this on their own. Most of the children who go to runaway and 
homeless youth centers end up in fact reconnected to their families, 
thanks to the help they get at those places, with not no trouble but 
not huge amounts of trouble and huge investment in them. 

The really hardcore kids, the kids who age out of foster care, the 
kids who run away from foster care, which is at least as many, the 
kids who get exited out of foster care before they are 18 because 
they are now in other institutions, like jails and correctional facili- 
ties, these populations are at least as big those that age out. The 
200,000 a year who leave correctional institutions between the ages 
of 16 and 24 also are at very, very high risk for long-term less than 
productive lives. The most expensive interventions are also the 
interventions that will rescue the people who are least likely to res- 
cue themselves. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Burt follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Martha R. Burt, Ph.D., Research Associate, 

Center on Labor, Human Services and Population, The Urban Institute 

Chairman McDermott and Members of the Committee: 

Thank you for inviting me to share my views relating to homeless youth, and es- 
pecially to their involvement in public systems under the supervision of this com- 
mittee. I have been involved in policy-oriented research on homeless populations 
and homeless service systems since 1983, when the first Emergency Food and Shel- 
ter Program legislation was passed, and have also spent considerable time trying 
to understand strategies that are able to reach multiproblem youth and help them 
move toward a productive and responsible adulthood. So it is a pleasure for me to 
be asked to give testimony on a matter that has not received either the research 
or policy attention it deserves. ^ 

I have been asked to address three issues: (1) How big is the problem — how many 
homeless youth are there? (2) Who are homeless youth — what are their characteris- 
tics, and what factors predispose youth to become homeless? and (3) What might 
be the most promising points and types of intervention? ^ 


iThis testimony draws on my own and other researchers’ published and unpublished work. 
The views expressed are mine alone and do not necessarily reflect the views of any organization 
with which I am affiliated. 

2 For a recent comprehensive overview of youth homelessness, see Paul Toro, Amy Dworsky, 
and Patrick Fowler, “Homeless Youth in the United States: Recent Research Findings and Inter- 
vention Approaches.” Paper presented at the Second National Homelessness Research Sympo- 
sium, March 1—2, Washington, D.C., sponsored by Department of Health and Human Services 
fDHHS) and the Department of Housing and Urban Development (DHUD). 
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How Big Is the Problem? 

There are no reliable statistics on the number of homeless youth, in part because 
this is a notoriously difficult population to find and count, and in part because ev- 
eryone defines the population differently. This Subcommittee has stated that its in- 
terest is in the population of youth and young adults age 16 to 24. This age range 
includes both minors and adults, which usually means that data must be drawn 
from different ongoing national surveys just as different systems of public and pri- 
vate support and intervention serve minors and adults. There are also issues of 
what one means by “homeless” — does one night away from home without permission 
count, or two nights, or do we want to focus on the youth who truly have no place 
to go back to and spend years on the streets? Estimates have to be cobbled together 
from different sources, or special surveys have to be conducted, each of which has 
its limitations. I am happy to say more about definitional and methodological issues 
if asked, but assuming the Subcommittee is interested in our best guesses, they are 
the following: 

• For youth age 12-17, two estimates from quite different sources fall in the 
range of 1.6 to 1.7 million a year (between 7 and 8 percent of all youth in 
those age ranges). This estimate is at the high end because it is very inclu- 
sive, counting short unauthorized absences from home or “throwaway” experi- 
ences of getting kicked out for a period of time as well as long-term separa- 
tion from family or having nowhere to return (Ringwalt et al. 1998; Hammer, 
Finkelhor, and Sedlak 2002). A higher proportion of episodes occur among 
older than among younger youth. Further, most of these episodes are very 
short, with the result that about 300,000 to 400,000 youth might be expected 
to be homeless on any given day. 

• Youth using homeless youth shelters are usually homeless for the first time 
and have not been homeless long. Information about youth in these shelters, 
which are usually funded by the Family and Youth Services Bureau of the 
Department of Health and Human Services (DHHS), can be obtained through 
RHYMIS, that system’s management information database. Street youth are 
the opposite — unattached to shelters and on their own without adult super- 
vision for periods that can exceed several years. Information about this part 
of the homeless youth population is only available through special studies. 

• Homelessness among young adults, age 18 to 24, may be studied within the 
homeless assistance system that serves adults. Still the best source of that 
information, although now dated, is the National Survey of Homeless Assist- 
ance Providers and Clients (NSHAPC), which was conducted in 1996. Urban 
Institute researchers developed estimates of the homeless population from 
NSHAPC, from which we can estimate the numbers of 18- to 19-year-olds and 
20- to 24-year-olds among the adult homeless population (Burt, Aron, and Lee 
2001 ). 

o 18- to 19-year-olds are 5 percent, or 22,000 to 44,000, of the homeless popu- 
lation on a single day, or about 80,000 to 170,000 over the course of a year, 
o 20- to 24-year-olds are 7 percent, or 31,000 to 59,000, of the homeless popu- 
lation on a single day, or about 124,000 to 236,000 over the course of a 
year. 

Who Are Homeless Youth? 

• Gender — In shelter samples, whether in youth or adult shelters, the propor- 
tions of males and females tend to be about equal. The older and the more 
“street” the sample, the more males. 

• Race/ethnicity — As with samples of homeless adults, race/ethnicity distribu- 
tions depend heavily on the race/ethnicity distribution of the entire commu- 
nity. 

• Sexual minorities — Research findings on the proportion of homeless youth 
who are gay, lesbian, or bisexual vary, from a low of about 6 percent from 
youth-services-center samples to as high as 11 to 35 percent in street sam- 
ples. Sexual minority status is a powerful risk factor for youth homelessness, 
as disclosure to a parent or a parent’s discovery of that status may lead to 
being thrown out or running away. 

• Pregnancy — Homeless youth are three times as likely as national samples 
of youth to be pregnant, to have impregnated someone, or to already be a par- 
ent. Pregnancy may be the result of having no way to obtain money other 
than through prostitution (survival sex) when already homeless or ejection 
from home because of the pregnancy. This trend continues for homeless young 
adults age 18 to 24 (see appendix, table 1). 
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• Length of time homeless — As noted, youth using runaway and homeless 
youth shelters tend to have been homeless only once and for a short period 
of time. NSHAPC data on young adults shows that more than half had been 
homeless for 2 to 9 years. Two-thirds of those age 18 to 19 had first become 
homeless before they were 18; the same was true for a third of those age 20 
to 24 (see appendix, table 1). 

Risk Factors for Homelessness Among Youth 

In addition to pregnancy and sexual minority status, a number of factors may con- 
tribute to a youth becoming homeless and to the separate issue of a youth remain- 
ing homeless. 

• School difficulties — ^About half of homeless youth have not finished high 
school, with the proportion going up the younger the youth. Between one-fourth 
and two-fifths of homeless youth have had to repeat at least one grade in 
school. Among young adult homeless people, the majority have been suspended 
and/or expelled from school (see appendix, table 2). 

• Substance abuse — Thirty to 40 percent of homeless youth report alcohol prob- 
lems in their lifetime, and 40 to 50 percent report drug problems. These per- 
centages are smaller than for older homeless people, but homeless youth tend 
to have started younger, often before age 15. This early use and abuse is pre- 
dictive of serious adult addiction problems and long-term homelessness (of 18- 
to 19-year-olds in NSHAPC, 23 percent began drinking to get drunk before age 
15, and 20 percent began using drugs regularly at that early age) (see appendix, 
table 2). 

• Mental health problems — Forty-five percent of homeless youth reported men- 
tal health problems in the past year, 50 to 56 percent did so over their lifetime. 
These rates are not different than for older homeless adults, but they are pre- 
dictive of becoming homeless and remaining homeless (see appendix, table 2). 

• Family conflict and child maltreatment — ^Very high proportions of homeless 
youth report family conflict as a reason for being homeless. Almost twice as 
many young adult homeless people report abuse and neglect experiences as do 
older homeless people (see appendix, table 3). 

• Out-of-home placement and foster care — Abuse and neglect experiences in- 
crease the likelihood of child welfare involvement and out-of-home placement, 
and life on the street increases the likelihood of criminal involvement. 

• 61 percent of 18- to 19-year-old NSHAPC young adults had been in out-of- 
home placements — a rate more than two and a half times that reported by 
homeless adults 25 and older. The 20- to 24-year-old NSHAPC population 
was in the middle. Further, the younger group was more likely to have 
been removed from their home before age 13 and to have spent more time 
in out-of-home placement. Half had been forced to leave home when they 
were a minor (see appendix, table 3). About a quarter of NSHAPC young 
adults had been in juvenile detention, compared with 15 percent of older 
homeless people. 

• The association between child welfare involvement and shelter use as an 
adult works both ways. Studies in New York City indicate that 29 percent 
of emergency shelter users had been involved with child welfare services, 
of whom three-quarters had been placed outside the home (Park, Metraux, 
and Culhane 2005). Thus, out-of-home placement is a decided risk for 
homelessness (in the general population, only about 3 percent of adults 
have been so placed). Looked at from the child welfare perspective, 19 per- 
cent of former child welfare service users entered public shelters within 10 
years of leaving child welfare. Those placed outside the home were twice 
as likely as those that just received preventive services to enter a shelter 
(22 versus 11 percent), while absconders from foster care had the highest 
rate of subsequent homelessness (Park et al. 2004a). 

• Finally, having been homeless as a child, with one’s parent(s), is associated 
with subsequent child welfare involvement. Eighteen percent of such chil- 
dren became involved with child welfare within 5 years of their first shelter 
admission, with recurrent use of shelters (i.e., repeated homeless episodes) 
being a strong predictor of child welfare involvement (Park et al. 2004b). 

• Juvenile justice involvement — Every year about 200,000 youth age 10 to 24 
leave detention and correctional facilities. Most do not have a high school di- 
ploma, nor have they ever held a job. They frequently have physical health, 
mental health, and/or substance abuse problems. And they most commonly go 
back to neighborhoods that will expose them to the same risk factors for getting 
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into trouble that put them into the justice system in the first place. Several 
studies, summarized by Toro et al. (2007), indicate that these youth have high 
probabilities of ending up homeless. 

All the statistics we can assemble suggest that many kinds of trouble may lead 
to youth homelessness. The very large majority of youth who experience a runaway, 
throwaway, or homeless episode manage to leave homelessness and not return. But 
the longer a youth has been homeless, the more likely he or she is to be in many 
kinds of trouble and to have been for a long time (Toro, Dworsky, and Fowler 2007). 
Further, the longer the period of youth homelessness is and the more barriers a 
youth faces, the higher the risk that the youth will end up as a chronically homeless 
adult. Indeed, many homeless street youth today would meet HUD criteria for 
chronic homelessness if they were adults. 

Intervention Options 

A general rule of thumb for selecting among intervention points and intervention 
types is “go for the hardest-core you can find.” Thus, with homeless youth, the larg- 
est waste of human potential, along with the biggest costs to society, lies with multi- 
problem youth, who are quite often involved with two or more public systems and 
who have the highest risk of becoming and remaining homeless. This may seem 
counterintuitive, and it is often not politically popular. But a good deal of research 
indicates that while interventions with the “hardest-core” parts of a population are 
the most expensive, they also yield the most impact for the investment. This is be- 
cause these are the people who are pretty much guaranteed not to solve their own 
problems if left to their own devices. 

The runaway and homeless youth shelter network, supported and overseen by the 
Family and Youth Services Bureau of the DHHS, already focuses on the large com- 
ponent of the runaway youth population that potentially has a home to go back to. 
Follow-up studies indicate that the very large majority of these youth (up to 90+ 
percent) reunite with their parents, progress to living on their own, or live with 
friends, but do not continue in or return to homelessness. While expanding the num- 
bers and locations of these programs would always be desirable, such an expansion 
would not make much difference for the street youth population because very few 
of the latter population use these programs. 

The intervention points that are likely to yield maximum payoff are the periods 
surrounding institutional release — the 24,000+ youth who turn 18 while in foster 
care and the 200,000+ youth who leave juvenile or corrections facilities every year 
are those among the general youth population who have the highest risk of becom- 
ing homeless and of staying homeless or reentering institutions if nothing is done 
to intervene. ^ The period surrounding the end of substance abuse treatment or psy- 
chiatric hospitalization is another potentially fruitful intervention point. 

Some research on the Chafee Foster Care Independence Program (FCIA) indicates 
that this strategy has promise. The FCIA doubled allocations to states to ease tran- 
sition from foster care and allows states to use 30 percent of funds to pay for hous- 
ing for youth older than 18 but not yet 21. Research summarized by Toro et al. 
(2007, 14-17) indicates that the youth who receive this type of support are less like- 
ly to become homeless during the transition period, and are also more likely to be 
in college, have access to health care, and not be involved in the criminal justice 
system. Further follow-up interview waves will shed light on whether these dif- 
ferences persist once youth reach age 21. 

In Denver, Urban Peak runs two housing programs that address, respectively, the 
needs of youth aging out of foster care and long-term street youth. The first is a 
partnership between Urban Peak and the state child welfare department to provide 
permanent supportive housing for children in or about to leave state custody who 
are or have been homeless. The second uses HUD funding and local service dollars 
to create permanent supportive housing for street youth with disabilities, to allow 
them to stabilize and get their lives together (Burt, Pearson, and Montgomery 
2005). 

Throughout the country, adult corrections departments are realizing that it is in 
their interest to partner with homeless assistance networks as well as employment, 


3 A slightly higher proportion of youth who were in foster care at age 16 “exit” foster care 
by running away (21 percent) as leave care because they reach age 18 (18 percent). Another 
group comprising 18 percent of those in care at age 16 leave under “other” circumstances, in- 
cluding transfer to juvenile corrections and other institutions (Orlebeke, 2007). These approxi- 
mately 50,000 additional youth once in the custody of foster care systems are at very high risk 
of homelessness; they probably also overlap to an unknown degree with the 200,000 leaving cor- 
rectional facilities each year. 
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mental health and substance abuse agencies to ease the transition from incarcer- 
ation to community. This movement is driven by the bottom line for corrections de- 
partments — two-thirds of releasees will be back within three years if they do not 
receive transitional assistance. The return of such a large proportion of releasees is 
extremely expensive for corrections departments, and they are finally realizing that 
it is in their interest to do something about it. The same could be happening with 
juvenile justice institutions and the young adult facilities run by adult corrections 
departments. 

Conclusions 

A surprisingly large proportion of youth age 16 to 24 will experience at least one 
night of homelessness. A much smaller proportion will spend a lot of time homeless, 
as youth and later as adults. The factors that propel youth toward homelessness are 
often the same ones that keep them there or that create the conditions for repeat 
episodes. We do not have much research evidence capable of guiding us toward the 
most effective interventions to prevent or end youth homelessness. What we do have 
suggests that we should pick points of maximum leverage, such as when youth are 
leaving institutional care, and provide “whatever it takes” to ensure that they can 
avoid homelessness and ultimately transition to lives of self-sufficiency. 
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Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you very much for your testi- 
mony. 

Dan Lips is an educational analyst for the Heritage Institute — 
the Heritage Foundation, excuse me. 

Dan? 

STATEMENT OF DANIEL LIPS, EDUCATION ANALYST, 

T H E HERITAGE FOUNDATION 

Mr. LIPS. Mr. Chairman, Congressman Weller, members of the 
Subcommittee, thank you for having me here to testify today. My 
name is Dan Lips and I am an education analyst at The Heritage 
Foundation. The views that I express today are my own and should 
not be construed as representing any official position of The Herit- 
age Foundation. 

I am here today to testify about the need to improve educational 
opportunities for children in foster care, and specifically why Fed- 
eral and State policy-makers should give foster children and their 
guardians more control over where they go to school. As this Com- 
mittee knows, the more than 500,000 American children currently 
in foster care are among the most at-risk in our society. Research 
shows that adults who were formerly in foster care are more likely 
than the general population to be homeless, dependent on State 
services and to be convicted of crimes and incarcerated. 

Early warning signs of these problems are evident in the class- 
room where foster children often struggle. Compared to the general 
population, foster children have lower scores on standardized tests 
and higher dropout rates. This is not surprising when one con- 
siders the problems that foster children often face in the classroom, 
such as instability and frequent school transfers, the kinds of 
things we have heard about today. 

Here in Washington, D.C., 40 percent of the children in foster 
care have experienced four or more placements. Research has 
shown that across the country home transfers often lead to school 
transfers since one’s school is often determined by one’s address. 
This instability has a damaging effect on a child’s academic 
progress and it also has harmful social effects since a school trans- 
fer can mean the end of friendships, social networks and relation- 
ships with adults, all of which can be very important for kids in 
foster care who have unstable family lives. 

One way to address this and other problems and to provide bet- 
ter educational opportunities would be to give foster children more 
control and more options over where they attend school. Offering 
tuition scholarships, or school vouchers, to children in foster care 
could yield important benefits. First, a scholarship could provide 
foster children with stability. A scholarship or choice option could 
often allow a child to remain in the same school even when he or 
she changes homes. Second, for other children, a scholarship could 
provide an option to transfer into a school that offers a better edu- 
cational experience. Third, a tuition scholarship program could 
allow students to attend schools that offer specialized services that 
cater to a foster child’s specific needs. 
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So, what can Congress do to advance this important policy goal? 
Providing social services and education is primarily the responsi- 
bility of State and local governments, not the Federal Government. 
However, the Congress can take a number of steps to advance this 
reform initiative and improve educational opportunities for chil- 
dren in foster care. First, Congress should request that GAO com- 
pile research on the frequency of foster children’s school transfers 
and the need to improve educational opportunities for children in 
foster care. Second, Congress should reform the Chafee Foster Care 
Independence Program to allow states to improve educational op- 
portunities for younger children. 

Through the Chafee program, states currently can provide edu- 
cation and job training vouchers to foster children who are sixteen 
years old or older. For many foster children, this assistance can 
come too late. Congress should give states the flexibility to use 
funds allocated through the Chafee program to provide K-12 schol- 
arships if State leaders believe this is the best use of funds. 

Finally, since the Federal Government has oversight over the 
District of Columbia, Congress should provide opportunity scholar- 
ships to foster children in Washington, D.C. In 2004, Congress cre- 
ated a school voucher program for low-income students in the Dis- 
trict. This program has proven very popular with parents and par- 
ticipating families. Congress should expand this program or create 
a new program to give scholarships to foster children living in the 
District. 

I have expanded on these ideas in my written testimony, but I 
will honor my time and close by saying: Giving foster children the 
ability to attend the school of their choice will not address all the 
problems they face in life or in the classroom but it can give some 
of our most at-risk kids a chance for a better life. Since they are 
charges of the State, foster children are, in a sense, “all of our chil- 
dren.” We should not be satisfied until every child in foster care 
has a stable and high-quality education, the foundation for a suc- 
cessful life. Giving foster children school choice would be a prom- 
ising step toward accomplishing this important goal. 

Thank you again, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to be here 
today, and I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Lips follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dan Lips, Education Analyst, 

The Heritage Foundation 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, thank you for this opportunity to 
testify today. My name is Dan Lips. I am an Education Analyst at The Heritage 
Foundation. The views I express in this testimony are my own, and should not be 
construed as representing any official position of The Heritage Foundation. 

I am here today to testify about the need to improve educational opportunities for 
children in foster care. Specifically, I will discuss why Federal and State policy- 
makers should reform education policies to provide greater school choice options for 
foster children. 

Introduction 

The more than 500,000 children currently in foster care are among the most at- 
risk children in American society. Research shows that adults who were formerly 
in foster care are more likely than the general population to succumb to poor life 
outcomes. 

They are more likely to be homeless, unprepared for employment and limited to 
low-job skills, and dependent on welfare or Medicaid. They are also more likely than 
the general population to be convicted of crimes and incarcerated, to abuse drugs 
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and alcohol, or to have poor physical or mental health. Research has shown that 
women who have been in foster care experience higher rates of early pregnancy and 
are more likely to see their own children placed in foster care. 

Many of these problems are at least in part a product of problems in the class- 
room where foster children tend to have lower educational attainment than their 
peers. Foster children on average have lower scores on standardized tests and high- 
er absenteeism, tardiness, truancy and dropout rates. Overall, a synthesis of avail- 
able research evidence published by the Child Welfare League of America found 
that, “Almost all of the reviewed studies of those who were in out-of-home care re- 
vealed that the subject’s level of educational attainment is below that of other citi- 
zens of comparable age.” 

This is not surprising when one considers the many problems and challenges that 
foster children commonly experience at school. These common problems include in- 
stability, persistent low-expectations, poor adult advocacy on their behalf, inad- 
equate life-skills training, and a failure to receive needed special education services. 

Instability and Low Expectations; Root Causes of Poor Educational Out- 
comes 

One of the biggest problems foster children face is instability. Children in long- 
term foster care often experience multiple out-of-home placements. For example, 
here in Washington, D.C., 40 percent of the children in the District’s foster care sys- 
tem have experienced four or more placements. 

Out-of-home placements often lead to school transfers since where one attends 
school is often tied to where one lives. For example, the Vera Institute of Justice 
reports that in New York City between 1995 and 1999, 42 percent of children 
changed schools within 30 days of entering foster care. 

Research evidence suggests that frequent school transfers and disruptions in the 
learning process can take a toll on a student’s development. For example, a study 
by the General Accounting Office reported that third-grade students who had expe- 
rienced frequent school changes were more likely to perform below grade level in 
reading and math or to repeat a grade than were students who had never changed 
schools. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that frequent school transfers would negatively af- 
fect foster children. A research synthesis reported that former foster children who 
experienced fewer out-of-home placements performed better in school and completed 
more years of education than did others in foster care. A survey of former foster 
children found that they “strongly believed that they had been shifted around too 
much while in foster care, and as a result, they suffered, especially in terms of edu- 
cation.” 

It is clear how instability causes problems. School transfers create gaps in the 
learning cycle. They force children to adjust to new classroom settings, teachers, and 
classmates and cause children to lose social networks, peer groups, and relation- 
ships with adults — relationships that can be particularly important to foster care 
children with tumultuous family lives. These changes can exacerbate the emotional 
instability and unrest caused by the home transfers themselves. Reducing insta- 
bility for foster children is identified by researchers and advocates as a way to im- 
prove the foster care system. 

In addition to disruptions in their educational environment, adults formerly in 
foster care report that the foster system did not encourage high aspirations for their 
education. One survey found that older youth in foster care have high aspirations 
and resent others’ low expectations. They also reported that they would have bene- 
fited from stronger adult encouragement. 

Addressing the Need for Greater Stability, High Expectations and Better 
Educational Opportunities 

There is no single solution to all of the challenges and problems that foster chil- 
dren face in school and at home. Ideally, every child in the foster care system would 
become a part of a stable, loving, permanent home with adults committed to nur- 
turing their talents and skills. However, policymakers can embrace measures to al- 
leviate some of the stresses associated with foster care that contribute to lower edu- 
cational attainment and poor life outcomes. 

One promising reform solution would be to provide foster children with more con- 
trol and more options for where they attend school. For example, offering tuition 
scholarships — or school vouchers — to children in foster care would be an important 
step in encouraging greater stability in their education — indeed in their lives — and 
open the door to better educational opportunities for many students. 

In 2006, Arizona Governor Janet Napolitano, a Democrat, signed legislation to 
create the nation’s first K-12 tuition scholarship program for foster children. Under 
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this program, approximately 500 foster children will be awarded $5,000 tuition 
scholarships to attend private school starting in the fall of 2007. 

The Benefits of Providing Scholarships to Foster Children 

A scholarship program for children in foster care, like the new program created 
in Arizona, could provide a number of important benefits: 

• First, a tuition scholarship could provide foster children with sta- 
hility. A scholarship or choice option could allow a child to remain in the 
same school (whenever geographically possible) even when placed in a new 
home setting. This could have educational and social benefits. Allowing a 
child to remain in the same school could prevent disruptions in the learning 
process. Importantly, it would also allow a child to maintain peer groups, 
friendships, and important relationships with adults. 

• Second, for other children, a tuition scholarship could allow some 
children to transfer into schools that offer a better educational expe- 
rience. Academic studies have reported that students participating in school 
voucher programs have improved academically compared to their peers who 
remain in public school. For example, the school voucher program in Mil- 
waukee has been subject to two randomized-experiment studies that found 
that students who received vouchers through a lottery made academic gains 
when compared to their peers who remained in public school. Similar studies 
of private school choice programs in Charlotte, North Carolina, New York 
City, and Washington, D.C. reached similar conclusions. 

• Third, a tuition scholarship program could allow students to attend 
schools that offer speeialized services that cater to a foster child’s 
unique needs. Many schools are unequipped to offer the specialized services 
that foster children may need. Allowing for greater choice could give families 
the opportunity to select the most appropriate school for their child. It could 
also give schools an incentive to specialize, innovate, and deliver the special- 
ized education services that foster children may need, such as counseling, tu- 
toring, remedial instruction, and life skills training. 

• Fourth, a tuition scholarship program could improve family satisfac- 
tion and involvement in children’s education. Most foster parents are 
dedicated individuals who want the best for the children in their care. How- 
ever, many lack the resources needed to give that child the education that 
he or she deserves. They need and deserve assistance in creating an environ- 
ment that will help their child thrive. A school choice program would give fos- 
ter parents the ability to provide their children a quality education, which 
would likely improve the foster care experience for both children and parents. 

How Congress Can Help Eneourage School Choice for Foster Children 

Providing social services and education, of course, is primarily the responsibility 
of state and local governments, not the federal government. Indeed states and local- 
ities are beginning to embrace the idea of school choice for children in foster care. 
This idea of providing tuition scholarships is gaining momentum across the country. 
In addition to the new program that was created in Arizona in 2006, other states 
are considering legislation to provide school choice scholarships to children in foster 
care. In 2007, state legislators in at least four states — Florida, Maryland, Ten- 
nessee, and Texas — have considered similar initiatives. The American Legislative 
Exchange Council has created model legislation to provide opportunity scholarships 
to children in foster care. 

However, Congress can take a number of steps to advance this reform initiative 
and improve educational opportunities for children in foster care: 

First, Congress should request that the GAO compile research on the fre- 
quency of foster children’s school transfers and the need to improve edu- 
cational opportunities for children in foster care. The federal government has 
the opportunity to work through the Administration for Children and Families in 
the Department of Health and Human Services to study this problem and highlight 
the need for reform. 

Second, Congress should reform the Chafee Foster Care Independence 
Act to allow states to implement programs to improve educational opportu- 
nities for younger children. The Chafee program provides funding grants to 
states to assist older foster youth and former foster children in the process of attain- 
ing independence in adulthood. For example, through the program, states can award 
“education and training vouchers” to older youths (age 16 and older) who are aging 
out of the foster care system. 
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However, the education aid offered by the Chafee Foster Care Independence Act 
may come too late in many cases because it targets foster children 16 years old and 
older. Foster children throughout the K-12 education system have a number of 
unique needs. Providing education choice and flexibility to younger students could 
provide them with a more solid educational foundation, helping them to achieve aca- 
demic success, social stability, and adult self-sufficiency. Congress should give states 
the flexibility to use funds allocated through the Chafee Foster Care Independence 
Program to promote K-12 education options for younger children in foster care if 
state policymakers believe that this would be the best use of funds to prepare foster 
children for independence in adulthood. 

Third, since the federal government has oversight over the District of Co- 
lumbia, Congress should provide opportunity scholarships to foster chil- 
dren in Washington, D.C. In 2004, Congress created a school voucher program for 
low-income students in Washington, D.C. This program has proven very popular 
with parents. All of the program’s 1,800 scholarships are currently subscribed. And, 
in all, 6,500 children have applied for scholarships. A recent evaluation of the pro- 
gram conducted by Georgetown University researchers found that the parents of 
participating students were very satisfied with their children’s experience in the 
program and have become more involved in their education. 

There is good reason to believe that many more children would benefit from op- 
portunity scholarships, including the approximately 1,800 school-aged children in 
foster care living in Washington, D.C. Congress should expand the existing Oppor- 
tunity Scholarship program to allow more children to participate, and it should ex- 
pand the eligibility requirements to ensure that all foster children can participate. 
As an alternative. Congress could create a new program that specifically focuses on 
providing opportunity scholarships for children in foster care in Washington, D.C. 

Conclusion 

It is clear that giving foster children the ability to attend a safe and high quality 
school of choice will not address all of the problems they face, but it can give some 
of our most at-risk children in our society a chance for a better life. 

Consider the words of Lisa Dickson, a former foster child, who graduated from 
high school and went on to succeed in college and graduate school. Ms. Dickson, now 
an advocate for foster children, wrote an essay “What the Arizona Foster Voucher 
Program Would Have Meant to Me”: 

“As I look back on my experience in foster care, educational vouchers would have 
benefited me if they had made it possible for me to attend one high school, rather 
than five. I don’t know that I would have chosen a private school, rather than a 
public one. I do know that I never received college preparatory counseling at any 
of the high schools I attended. I also know that having one teacher and one text- 
book, and perhaps also some individualized tutoring, would have helped me to mas- 
ter algebra. There was no individualized educational attention given, at home or at 
school, to any of the teenagers from the group homes where I resided. No special 
tutoring was made available to foster youth who were failing their classes.” 

Since foster children are charges of the state, they are, in a sense, all of our chil- 
dren. We should not be satisfied until every child in foster care has the opportunity 
to have a stable and high quality education that prepares him or her to succeed in 
life. I believe creating a voluntary, school choice scholarship program for children 
in foster care is a promising step toward accomplishing this important goal. 

Mr. Chairman, I’d again like to thank you for the opportunity to testify about this 
important issue today. I look forward to your questions. 


The Heritage Foundation is a public policy, research, and educational organiza- 
tion operating under Section 501(C)(3). It is privately supported, and receives no 
funds from any government at any level, nor does it perform any government or 
other contract work. 

The Heritage Foundation is the most broadly supported think tank in the United 
States. During 2006, it had more than 283,000 individual, foundation, and corporate 
supporters representing every state in the U.S. Its 2006 income came from the fol- 
lowing sources: 
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The top five corporate givers provided The Heritage Foundation with 1.3% of its 
2006 income. The Heritage Foundation’s books are audited annually by the national 
accounting firm of Deloitte & Touche. A list of major donors is available from The 
Heritage Foundation upon request. 

Members of The Heritage Foundation staff testify as individuals discussing their 
own independent research. The views expressed are their own, and do not reflect 
an institutional position for The Heritage Foundation or its board of trustees. 


Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you very much. I’d like to 
thank all the witnesses for your testimonies and they will be en- 
tered into the record. I would like to ask a couple of questions be- 
ginning with Jewel and Mr. Whitfield. You talked about living in 
your home, we are talking about disconnectedness, and if you are 
living in your car over several different periods, and you are living 
in a house where you did not have anybody who seemed to be run- 
ning your life or trying to organize your life, who reached out to 
you? Or, did you reach out and were rejected by the system? Did 
you try to leave and go to a more stable situation? You said you 
were sick, how did you deal with the system out there? I would like 
to hear what goes through a kid’s head when they are out there 
and looking at the system and knowing they need something, but 
what happened to you? 

Ms. KILCHER. Go ahead. 

Mr. WHITFIELD. Actually, I used to be a foster kid when I was 
younger, and I was in the system for about two years. I came home 
with my family because they had rehabilitated over the course of 
the time, the environment that I was in, like the neighborhood, so 
I began to hang outside with the neighborhood crew so at that par- 
ticular time my family, they just started like pushing away or 
whatever. I went to jail for a juvenile case. When I was released, 
the foster care people dropped the case that they had or whatever 
with me, so I just felt like my friends are all I have, which makes 
you feel bad. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Okay. 

Jewel? 

Ms. KILCHER. I was never in foster care. I did not like adults, 
I did not really trust adults and had never seen an adult give you 
something without wanting something. So, I stayed away from any 
institution possible. I just tried to not make friends, but just really 
keep to myself. I was not aware that there were programs. Hearing 
the congresswoman speak earlier, I wanted to camp out on her 
lawn, I liked her so much. I did not know people like that existed. 
There was a doctor when I was sick, I was turned away from all 
the emergency rooms, but one doctor would not see me but he gave 
me the card of a doctor. That doctor ended up just being a very nice 
man who actually did not try to have sex with me and treated me. 
He ended up being the one that helped to get medicine that I could 
not afford. 

I think had I known about programs, there is sort of this stigma 
that there are kids out there and they are just tough. Well, kids 
do not want to be tough, kids want to be loved. If you give any of 
us a shot, we will respond. Looking back and being able to come 
through what I have come through, I think I am a much stronger 
and more dependable, more loyal person than most people who I 
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know who have been through less, but it was because I was sort 
of given a shot by one or two people that actually had kindness. 
I had a song called “Hands,” and the line in it is, “In the end, only 
kindness matters” because institutions did not change my life, but 
kindness did. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. How do we set up the situation for 
adults to go out looking for youngsters in a way that they can get 
them in? 

Dr. MINCY. Thank you for the question. I think the big picture 
is that I deal with college students all the time. They are protected 
in a way, they are there for an academic purpose, but they have 
personal glitches and when they do, there are counselors, there are 
health care providers, there is a system to care for them, to keep 
them not only on their academic track but also to help them when 
they get off track. 

I think the big thing we need to hear about disconnected youth 
is that there is no system because they are out of school and out 
of the workplace, they are not on any basic track but when they 
encounter problems, there is no track for them. The whole field of 
youth development, the field that is working to reconnect them, has 
to rely upon funding streams that come from very different agen- 
cies with very different rules. It also has to rely upon funding from 
sometimes public donors, sometimes private donors and all of that 
funding is fickle. So, what you are hearing is a non-system. Wheth- 
er we happen to encounter disconnected youth in homelessness or 
incarceration, that is not the real answer. 

The point is that when young people are out of school and out 
of work, there is a non-system for them, and we need to figure out 
how to reconnect and how to create something that feels com- 
prehensive and seamless when young people are off track, and 
there are a lot of them. It is not only a social justice, antipoverty 
purpose, it is that we need these young people as workers and how 
can we work together to make sure that there is a more coherent 
system for them? 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. With the goal to return them to their 
families? 

Dr. MINCY. Not necessarily. We are talking about young people 
who are between 18 and 24 years old with a goal to help them 
transition to adulthood like your children and mine. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. When do you stop trying to send them 
home, how old? 

Ms. KILCHER. I did not want to be sent home, I think most chil- 
dren, would be home otherwise. If their homes were great, they 
would be there. I would not suggest sending them home in general 
but that is just me. 

Ms. SHORE. I would like to say though that the programs that 
do exist are very effective, although small. We see 1,500 young peo- 
ple a year and when you say, “How do we make that connection,” 
we do it in all kinds of ways. There is an outreach van, there is 
the Safe Place Program that we participate in also, so that every 
single firehouse in the city has a sign and urges young people to 
go in. We go to high schools, but this is a constant process because 
you are talking about every year there are 10 and 11 year olds that 
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have not heard about the programs. So, you continually need to be 
reaching out and making those connections. 

There certainly are not enough services and there certainly is a 
lot of disconnection. I do want to say that I think that the nascent 
services that exist in the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act pro- 
grams are very good, they are solid. There is a lot of effort, at least 
I know in our program, to identify the kids that can go home and 
do the necessary work with the families so that they can in fact 
return or to identify when that really is not a likely possibility be- 
cause families have come apart in many cases. We have to recog- 
nize that there is another whole set of young people here that are 
older, that the foster care system is not interested in taking in and 
whose families are dying or so sick that they really cannot take 
care of them or in jail. There is a whole group of young people that 
I think have not really been touched on yet but need to get added 
as well. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. We may not get it all done today. That 
is what you are telling me, right? 

Ms. SHORE. No, but I think that we should recognize that there 
is some hope in that there are things that are working, that we al- 
ready know about, we have the technology for, we just need to real- 
ly have the will to expand them, to say this is essential. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. I move to Mr. Weller. Mr. Weller? 

Mr. WELLER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. This is an important 
hearing, and I appreciate your organizing this. I think we have 
heard some very helpful testimony from a variety of people before 
the Subcommittee this morning. I have a number of questions. To 
begin, I am very uncomfortable calling someone by their first name. 

Ms. KILCHER. Kilcher is my last name. 

Mr. WELLER. Ms. Kilcher, just to be polite, one of our witnesses 
in a previous hearing when we were looking at child poverty, Isa- 
belle Sawhill with the Brookings Institution, which is a research 
institution here — a respected one here in Washington, testified that 
those who finish high school, work full time, and only have children 
after getting married are more likely to live out of poverty and in 
the middle class. That is a common message we see as we study 
lifting families, and particularly kids, out of poverty. You have 
achieved success, clearly in listening to your story, the hard way. 
I admire you and your ability and the challenges you have had to 
achieve the success that you have had. 

Mr. WELLER. Do you have a high school diploma? 

Ms. KILCHER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WELLER. After you moved out of your family household, did 
you continue your education even though you were living outside 
of the house? 

Ms. KILCHER. I did not continue my education. It was really 
difficult going to high school. I was still paying for tuition to go to 
the school I was going to. 

Mr. WELLER. You were going to a special academy? 

Ms. KILCHER. Yes, I had a partial scholarship. 

Mr. WELLER. Okay, so while you were living out? 

Ms. KILCHER. While I was homeless, yes, I went to a private 
art school. 
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Mr. WELLER. While you were homeless, you went to a private 
school. Your peers, your friends, you talked about some of the other 
girls, were they still in school? 

Ms. KILCHER. As I mentioned, I probably went to nine or 10 dif- 
ferent schools in my life so I did not really have normal friends. 
I moved on every three to six months. While I was homeless and 
working, I did not really make friendships but I tried to stick up 
for people if I could. I remember getting fired from one job, my boss 
asked me to pose for a nude calendar, and he did not mind that 
I would not, but then he tried to get a girlfriend of mine to pose 
for it and she was just scared. He could see that weakness in her 
eyes, and he kept pushing her, and I just stuck up for her and he 
ended up firing both of us. 

Mr. WELLER. Were they still in high school? 

Ms. KILCHER. She was trying to go to school. Yes, most kids I 
have seen really are trying. They really want to. They are trying 
to hold jobs or trying to 

Mr. WELLER. Who influences, obviously there is a culture at 
this age, the values? 

Ms. KILCHER. It is random. 

Mr. WELLER. Do they receive them from entertainment, do they 
receive them from reading the paper or where do they receive their 
general values, whether it is pro-education or attending school or 
working or trying to better themselves? 

Ms. KILCHER. It is a really random thing to see whatever is 
able to come into your life that gives you hope. Some days it would 
just be something like the kindness of a stranger giving me $5. I 
did not know anybody that was telling me about these programs. 
If I had, I would have been very interested but I just did not hap- 
pen to come across any kind of grassroots, word of mouth thing 
that spread the worth. 

Mr. WELLER. Now, you are an entertainer, right? 

Ms. KILCHER. Of the singing variety. 

Mr. WELLER. You are a songwriter, you sing, and you do a lot 
of things but do you feel that for young people that the message 
that is coming from entertainment, whether it is music or going to 
the movies or watching movies or video, is pro-education, is encour- 
aging them to further their education? 

Ms. KILCHER. Oh, there are all kinds. The reason I think I was 
able to be successful was people identified with certain kind of 
longing I had and a certain kind of passion and it helped other peo- 
ple feel better, but that was just my music. 

Mr. WELLER. Are they listening — when they are listening to 
music, are they receiving a message that is pro-education and en- 
courage them to go back to school? 

Ms. KILCHER. It depends on the artist. For some it is an aphro- 
disiac, some it is an escape. There are different purposes for dif- 
ferent styles of music. 

Mr. WELLER. For young people, entertainers do have a signifi- 
cant influence. We can all admit to that. 

Ms. KILCHER. Yes, I would say 

Mr. WELLER. Do you think they have a responsibility to encour- 
age education? 
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Ms. KILCHER. Every person has the responsibility to try and be 
the best person they can be. You cannot put that to bear on any 
one person better than they can bear it. 

Mr. WELLER. Thank you. Mr. Lips, you were here for Congress- 
woman Bachmann’s testimony and she was talking about the chal- 
lenge with the 23 foster children that she had and the experiences 
of trying to ensure they had a good education and the experience 
of children changing schools and the rules of existing programs. 
Even though her children were attending, I believe, a parochial 
school or a private school, the rules prohibited them, if they could 
afford it, from enrolling the foster kids in the same school as their 
biological kids. Can you outline some of your thoughts about what 
some solutions are to maybe help give those young people more of 
an opportunity? 

Mr. LIPS. Thank you. Congressman Weller. I was really im- 
pressed by Congresswoman Bachmann’s remarks. The idea of pro- 
viding every child with the opportunity to attend a school of choice 
is a really simple way I think to improve their lives. Last year, Ari- 
zona created a program to offer school vouchers to children who 
have been placed in foster care. It was signed into law by Governor 
Janet Napolitano, a Democrat, and it is going to begin serving chil- 
dren this fall, about 500 kids will receive scholarships. If Ms. 
Bachmann had lived in Arizona, she would have been able to apply 
this program and choose the right school for her child. It could be 
a public school, it could be a charter school or it could be a private 
school. I think that this is a very simple and small way to make 
a difference in these children’s lives, either by keeping them in the 
same school, a focus of stability, or by offering a new opportunity 
that would improve their lives. 

Mr. WELLER. I have read where it takes children months to re- 
adjust if they go from one school to another, to make new friends, 
develop peers, and hopefully end up in the right crowd. Would this 
type of program, say if someone is in a foster program in the same 
city and there is a family providing them a home but they are on 
the other side of town, would this type of program allow them to 
continue to go to the school elsewhere in the city they were pre- 
viously attending so they could continue to be around their friends 
and the relationships they currently have? 

Mr. LIPS. Absolutely, that is the purpose. We see that school 
transfers can lead to learning setbacks and emotional setbacks. A 
scholarship program like this would allow a child to remain in the 
same school, whether it is a public or charter or private school as 
one focus of stability in an otherwise often unstable life. 

Mr. WELLER. Last, Congresswoman Bachmann referred to the 
situation when she and her husband were interested in enrolling 
their foster children in the same private school where their chil- 
dren attend and their foster kids were asking for that opportunity 
but the rules of their program prohibited them. Can you explain 
what those rules are, are you familiar with those? 

Mr. LIPS. I am not familiar with the exact laws in Minnesota. 
I would suspect, I believe that that State had an open enrollment 
law, which would require the child to attend any public school in 
the area but it would certainly limit the option of choosing between 
a public and private school, which it sounds like Congresswoman 
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Bachmann was looking to do. I think that this is why we should 
offer a full range of choices. These kids are so at risk. Anything we 
can do to give them a leg up would be really important and bene- 
ficial, I believe. 

Mr. WELLER. Thank you. You have been generous with time, 
Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you. Mr. Meek? 

Mr. MEEK. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I had to step out for a 
moment, but I did get an opportunity to hear from most of our wit- 
nesses that are here. It is interesting because in my district back 
in Miami, I represent Miami and South Broward County and South 
Beach on the weekends, I would admit to that. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. MEEK. Anything to help the economy, but, in all serious- 
ness, I had an opportunity to hear from all of you. I am glad that 
you recognized the increase in funding, that we are trying to move 
in that direction here in this new Congress. 

I wanted to ask, and this is a general question for the panel, as 
it relates to at-risk youth and the funding that we are talking 
about and the programs that are on shoe-string budgets, working 
with what they have, in this time of pay-as-you-go, as we are look- 
ing to bring the budget into balance, what are some of the argu- 
ments we can use as Members of Congress? We do not have a day 
like this everyday in Congress where we have real people that 
come and share real experience with us and for us to make real 
decisions and follow through on it several months down the road. 

What are some of the reasons why Congress should invest even 
further in making sure that not only young people have options 
where their lives have not been what you may read in a storybook 
or you may see a usual kind of situation, you go through a K 
through 12 experience and then you move on to higher education 
and then you get a post-graduate degree and then you move on to 
this great, wonderful job, it is not like that for everyone, and we 
do understand that. How do we tell that story beyond this Sub- 
committee on the reason we should not only increase funding but 
also target the very young adults, when we talk about young 
adults, those that are over 18, how do we target them, how do we 
carry this story forward? 

Ms. KILCHER. I would say three things spring to my mind, if 
I may. One is it saves money in the long run. There have been a 
lot of studies done on if you can help kids get an education now, 
that they are going to stay out of the system later. If you can give 
them help now, we would like to stay out of being arrested and 
those things if you can give us a legitimate way to make money 
and many of us were willing. I forget what the numbers are, but 
I do know it saves money in the long run to try and help kids at 
a younger age stay out of the system. 

Also, throughout history, some of the greatest achievers of any 
society have come from unlikely places. I think that homeless kids 
have a lot to give if you can see what treasures their minds are. 
They are not disposable and often can contribute more than a lot 
of what I would call somewhat — kids that were well off that some- 
times became lazy in the system because of the luxury of being 
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lazy. Then, thirdly, I would say that it is — I forgot my third point, 
I am sure someone else will have a good one. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. MEEK. As we start to go down answering my question, Mr. 
Whitfield, I know that you were sharing with us, and. Dr. Burt, I 
want to make sure that we get to you next, but, Mr. Whitfield, I 
want you thinking about some of your experiences and how you 
deal with these issues because I will tell you that I have family 
members that have had similar events in their lives, maybe not 
just the same, but similar events where they were challenged and 
fell into this whole unemployable, folks do not want to take the 
risk or take the chance and giving someone an opportunity, what 
are some things that we need to what we call in Washington “stay 
the course” on these issues? All of you on the panel and, Mr. Chair- 
man, “you had me at ‘hello’” on this issue, but I think it is impor- 
tant that we are able to give life to it beyond this Committee. Obvi- 
ously, we sit on this Subcommittee, we have some interest in this 
subject area. So, I am going to get to you, Mr. Whitfield, because 
I thought you had a very revealing testimony, and I am glad that 
you are here today. 

Dr. Burt? 

Dr. BURT. Oh, thank you. Well, I just wanted to say that the 
basic argument is that you cannot afford not to in two senses, one 
is that, as Dr. Mincy had said, and I am sure he has a lot more 
statistics on it than I do, basically right now we are throwing away 
about a quarter of every youth cohort that comes along. Twenty- 
five percent at least do not graduate from high school and many 
of those that do, do not have any real functional capacity to be op- 
erating at the level of jobs that will allow them to actually be self- 
sufficient. A little bit fewer than those but still a very significant 
number who drop out and so on, we cannot afford to throw those 
people away as workers. Number two, we cannot afford what hap- 
pens to them and what we need to pay for when they end up in 
the criminal justice system, when they end up in the mental health 
system, when they end up in such so-called substance abuse sys- 
tems. We just cannot afford it. We are paying one way or we are 
paying the other, and it makes much more sense to be investing 
in them to be productive citizens than not. 

That gets me back to a point that I wanted to make an earlier 
question, which is really in addition to investing in those who we 
have already failed in a lot of ways, it is really, really important 
to recognize that you can often tell who is going to be in trouble 
when you look at first graders and you realize that they are not 
being taught to read. 

So, we just had a story in The Washington Post a couple of days 
ago about Philadelphia turning its schools around and really focus- 
ing on making sure that nobody gets out of first grade without 
knowing how to read. We have evaluation reports on very, very 
large mechanisms, such as Success for All, Comer Schools. We 
know how to make sure that kids get off on the right track when 
they are in school, and especially focusing on the ones who are 
least likely to succeed because of their home environments. So, 
both that very early investment is really important as well as the 
argument that you cannot afford not to. 
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Mr. MEEK. Mr. Whitfield? 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Mr. Whitfield, do you have anything 
to add to this? 

Mr. WHITEIELD. I think that there should he more summer jobs 
out there like something to keep the youth occupied and things to 
do during the school year too, after school or whatever, so it would 
give people less time to just loiter around, to keep them occupied 
24/7. 

My second one is the youth out there with a lack of education, 
I think that it should be GED programs, more ways for them to 
get some type of education, and for them to be able to have some 
type of financing for themselves or whatever so they can really sup- 
port themselves and do not have to look toward the street corner 
to make money. I think that stops a lot of people from going to 
school right there because when you are in high school, you want 
to dress properly. If you do not have the type of money to dress 
properly, people “clown” you or whatever, do things like that, so I 
think there should be more ways for them to be able to finance 
themselves, have financing. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you. Mr. Lewis? 

Mr. LEWIS. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chair- 
man, let me thank you so much for holding this hearing. I think 
a hearing of this nature is needed now more than ever before. I 
want to thank all of the witnesses for being here. Jewel, as some- 
one who knows what it is to be young, homeless, you never gave 
up, you never gave in, what pushed you? I missed the earlier part 
of your testimony, but I read it and do you have a message that 
you can send to other young people through your music or through 
your words? 

Ms. KILCHER. Yes, I have tried to always let my lyrics rep- 
resent what I have tried to struggle for in my own life in hopes 
that it helps people. I think that every child feels innately that 
there is a special spark in them, and you should not be thinking 
about that, you should just be thinking about having fun. 

At the most fundamental levels, when you are so concerned with 
surviving to the point where you are trying to figure out where 
your food and where your sleep and your shelter is going to come 
from, the thing I tried to foster most was just to try not to let that 
little spark die, whatever that is in every child. Every child really 
feels they have. The only time I saw kids lose the battle on the 
streets is when they stopped feeling that spark. Sometimes the 
smallest act would help me feel good about humanity and other 
times it was genuine large acts of kindness, like a doctor helping 
you for no reason when you have no money. 

I cannot say what inspires some kids to find help and others not. 
I cannot tell you the difference in what that is, I just know that 
I met more kids that were willing to do anything for the words “I 
love you” than not. I have never really honestly met a “bad seed,” 
maybe one, that you would genuinely call somebody that was genu- 
inely hard to even get through to. So, it is hard for me to answer 
your question, I am not sure why I continued, but I know that the 
resilience of youth has shocked me perpetually. 

Mr. LEWIS. So, you are suggesting to the Committee and to all 
of us that there is something within all human beings, young. 
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whatever, that “spark” you call it, the “spirit” or whatever that is 
there, I am not going to let it fade away or go away and will con- 
tinue to push? 

Ms. KILCHER. I think ultimately that is what we are all trying 
to nurture through education, through trying to give you a support 
system for money, all of that, you are trying to — that is why we are 
all here, it is humanity. 

Mr. LEWIS. So, since we have you here, there is a little gospel 
song that says something like, “We fall down but we get up,” but 
we do not get up alone, we need help. We need Youth Build, we 
need Job Corps, we need the intervention of the Eederal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Whitfield, coming in contact with jail, jail is not a pleasant 
place to go. Some of my colleagues know that when I was much 
younger, I went to jail a few times but it was fighting for civil 
rights. I got arrested and went to jail 40 times. This weekend, I 
went to visit a young man that was in jail in Georgia, 21 years old, 
probably one of the smartest human beings I ever met. 

Did you learn something, do you have a message for your peers 
and for others that you can say jail is not a good place, prison is 
not a good place and that you can do better, you can come out 
whole? 

Mr. WHITEIELD. My personal experience with jail, it kind of 
like — I do not prefer, I do not suggest no one to go to jail. 

Mr. LEWIS. I would not, either, it is not a pleasant place, it is 
not a good place. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. WHITEIELD. I prefer telling them, “Stay away from it” be- 
cause it just builds up inside of you like you are not able to do your 
everyday routine. It is like you are under a time schedule. A lot 
of stuff going in between the time schedule, your peers, the staff 
that run the facility, it just builds up in the inside of you and just 
makes you mad. So, I do not know how to break it down to the 
smallest terms. 

Mr. LEWIS. I think you are breaking it down just fine. Do you 
have a relationship with your grandmother today, do you talk with 
her? 

Mr. WHITEIELD. Oh, most definitely. 

Mr. LEWIS. She is encouraging and telling you to go 

Mr. WHITEIELD. Most definitely. Now that my family pretty 
much sees me in this path of straight success, they are pulling into 
me, they are coming into me. Eirst, I think they did not have too 
much faith in me when I was coming up because of the places that 
I chose to go and people I chose to hang around, so they kind of 
like pushed me away. So, now that they see I am doing something 
positive with myself, it is like they are coming into me now. The 
family stopped using drugs, things are pretty much getting better 
now that they see me doing something positive on myself. 

Mr. LEWIS. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Thank you. Mr. Herger will inquire? 

Mr. HERGER. Thank you. Mr. Whitfield, we are proud of you. 

Mr. WHITEIELD. Thank you. 

Mr. HERGER. Needless to say, you can see how proud we are 
of you. Jewel. You are really in a position, really both of you are 
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in positions to be role models for others. It is great to see what you 
have done, the fact that you have rolled up your sleeves and gone 
after it and made good decisions. We all make some not-so-good de- 
cisions periodically during our lives, what is important is that we 
can correct them. 

Mr. Lips, I am interested particularly in some of what we heard. 
We also heard from Congresswoman Bachmann on the importance 
of education and how people get stereotyped in these classes where 
they go. I forget the term she used, the “dumb math class,” for the 
“dumb kids” or whatever, how easy that is to have that happen. 
Could you tell me how foster children are impacted — a little bit dif- 
ferent, but I would like to get around to that also — ^by the special 
education system and are students receiving the services they de- 
serve or are they being under-served? 

Mr. LIPS. Thank you. Congressman Merger. On that first issue, 
this is a problem, low expectations is a problem that we hear a lot 
about. There have been many focus groups of youth — of adults who 
were formerly in foster care, and that is one of the problems that 
they commonly identify, that people did not expect much of them, 
and they were shuffled into the back of the class and were not 
given the right opportunities. This is a really important question — 
important problem that we should consider as we are designing 
policies and try to address. 

On that second issue that you mentioned of special education, 
this is really important for foster children. Research shows that be- 
tween 30 to 40 percent of the children in foster care also are eligi- 
ble for special education services. I believe Congresswoman 
Bachmann mentioned that all of the kids that she took in had 
lEPs. If you are being shuffled around from school to school, trans- 
ferred, your paperwork gets lost, you get shuffled through the sys- 
tem, and there are many stories of kids either being under-served, 
not receiving the special education services that they deserve or 
being over-served, kids who could otherwise be benefited by being 
in the mainstream, being shuffled into special education classes. 

This is a reason, again, why we could benefit by providing foster 
children with school choice options. There is a great program in 
Florida called the McKay Scholarship Program that is specifically 
tailored for special needs students. It is helping 16,000 kids, the 
approval rating or I should say satisfaction rates among parents is 
above 90 percent. It is a great thing and it is getting these kids 
the services that they need. It is a model that we should look to, 
and thank you. 

Mr. MERGER. Thank you, Mr. Lips. Mr. Whitfield, I am sorry 
I had to step out for a while, but I did hear your testimony and 
I am sure it is so very characteristic of so many. I believe you men- 
tioned how you were in school, you had fallen behind, you were 
going to classes, you really did not feel good at classes because you 
did not know how to answer the questions. 

I remember an experience I had myself when I was a junior in 
high school. I was in a math class, a higher math class, and I had 
the flu for a couple of weeks, and I was out and I was never able 
to catch up again. I had a very bright teacher who probably should 
have been teaching at Berkeley rather than at our high school, but 
I was not able to catch up and, boy, that feeling of being lost and 
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hating to come to class when you just do not seem to be able to 
get it. 

Yet, it is amazing with assistance, with help, somebody working 
with you, that you can catch up, you can do what you need to do 
and you can do well. So, again, I want to commend you. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you and the ranking member for 
putting this hearing together. This is so incredibly important. We 
have so many young people that are being lost between the cracks, 
great lives that are just so lost out there and if there is anything 
we can do, we should be doing. There are many role models, we are 
seeing here today, with the two of you who have been involved, and 
also, again, I am so touched with our new Member of Congress, 
Michele Bachmann, on the story with 28 or 29 that she has raised. 
We raised nine that were ours, and we thought that was a lot, I 
cannot even imagine 28 or 29, but yet there are people who are 
doing that. I know another family out where I live in Chico, Cali- 
fornia that has done the same type of thing. These are very gifted 
people to be able to do that, but yet we need to do it in every way 
we can. So, again, I thank you very much. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. I cut Mr. Meek off from his time, I 
give you one minute. 

Mr. MEEK. Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to make a last closing 
comment, and I want to thank not only you, Mr. Chairman, but 
also the full Committee Chairman, Mr. Rangel, because I know this 
is something that we have talked about in closed quarters, about 
what we should do now that we have the opportunity to do it. I just 
want to give words of encouragement to not only Jewel but Mr. 
Whitfield, who came and opened their lives up in a way that I 
know they have done before but probably never before Congress. 
Being one, I have dyslexia, and being able to talk with people, 
Charles Schwab and Danny Glover and I did some of the similar 
things that you are doing now, talking about our learning disability 
and how it affected us as we grew up and how we deal with it as 
professionals. 

I want to let you know that your purpose here today, both of 
your purposes, your story of talking about your indiscretions, what 
you have done, your story of being homeless and washing your hair 
and how people judge you, but I say to both of you how do they 
like you now that you’re here, that you are sharing not only before 
the greatest democracy on the face of the earth, your personal story 
to help others. So, I want to commend both of you for holding the 
ladder in place to allow others to climb up. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this is a good day to be in Congress and 
to be in this room to see these two very great Americans share 
their stories and open their lives and to the professionals that are 
working in the field helping people, I want to let you know if it was 
not for you, there would be no us, those of us who need the assist- 
ance, and we appreciate you for being in the field. That is all I 
wanted to stay, Mr. Chairman. I look forward to working and for 
progress on this issue as we continue to tackle issues that come be- 
fore this Committee. 

Thank you. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Mr. Weller has a unanimous consent. 
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Mr. WELLER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. This has been an in- 
teresting hearing, and I just want to ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude in the record some additional information from several re- 
spected groups. The first is a summary of how many youth drop 
out of high school titled, “Every Nine Seconds in America a Student 
Becomes a Dropout.” This was prepared by the non-partisan Amer- 
ican Youth Policy Forum based on a number of studies. The second 
is a fact sheet put together by the Casey Family Programs based 
in Seattle, Washington about educational outcomes specifically for 
children in foster care. Third and last is a statement about the 
need to promote educational success for young people in foster care, 
which was put together by the National Foster Youth Advisory 
Council. I ask unanimous consent to include these as part of the 
record. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. Without objection, so ordered. 

[The provided material follows:] 
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'.VVKTrtf It Hew Co>nTnur,'ti« Art R<con> cr.- •/ ;•.’ '^•^*1* 

Every Nine Seconds in America 
a Student Becomes a Dropout 


The Dropout Problem in Numbers* 


Mittions of students leave school before 
high school graduation. 

■ In School Year 2002-200S, US public achook 
awarded Z.7 mtllioa diplomat and the Kaiional 
Center for Education Staimict calculated the 
Kraduatioo rate to be 73.9%. Graduation ratca 
varied greatly by itate, from t7% in New Jet* 
tcy to under 60% in the Ditcrict ol Columbia 
and South Carolina. Thirty*nine ttatet mertased 
their graduation rata from 2001 to 2003 while 
molt southern ataics* plus Alaska, the District of 
Columbia, and New York, expcrieoccd declmcs.< 
Other authoritative research found the 2002 
graduation rate to be 71%, little changed from 
I99l*s72%i 

■ In 2004, there were 27,819,000 I8*24-ycar*olds 
in the United States. Of cheM, 21,342,000 (78%) 
had either graduated from high school, earned 

a CED, completed some college, or earned an 
atsoctaieY or bachelor^ degree. The balance, 
6,277,000 (22%), had not yet completed high 
school.1 Some Kholars exclude GED holders, 
resulting in a much bigfter ooncompletson figure. 
Similarly, if researchers count the adult population 
over age 24. the high achool noncompletion tatc 
would be higher still.* 

■ An estimated 3.8 milhon youth ages 18*24 are net* 
ifaer employed nor in K)M>oh— 15% of all young 
adults. From 2000 to 2004, the ranks of these 
disconnected young adults grew by 700,000.1 

■ From 1990 to 2000, high school completion rates 
declined m all but seven states and the rate of siu* 
dents dropping out between 9th and lOih grades 
increased.* 


M«mb«r5 of some demoj^raphic groups 
are at much greater risk of dropping ou( 
of school. 

■ Nationally, only about two-thirds of all ttudems 
who enter 9th grade graduate with regular high 
achool diplomas four years later. For minority 
males, these figures are far lower.^ In 2(X>1, on 
average, 72% of fosnale students, but only 64% 
of male students graduated. Afncan American 
stodents had a graduation rate of 50%, Uw lowesc 
of racial and ethnic groups idennhed; the other 
student groups graduated at the foUowing rates; 
American Indiao, 51%; Latino, 53%; White, 
75%; ami Asian and Faci6c Islander. 77%. Bui 
there were enormous disparities among state 
graduaboo levels, and even larger disparities by 
ethnicity and gender within the same states.* 

■ In SY 2000-2001, high school stodents from low* 
tneome families (the lowest 20%) dropped out 
of school ai six times the rare of thesr peers from 
highe^income families.* 

■ In SY 2000-2001, only 47.6% of persons with 
disabilities ages 14 and older graduated with stan- 
dard diplonus w)ulc 41.1% dropped out. ^9 

When young people drop out of school, 
they — and American society of (arge — 
face multipfc negative consequences. 

■ Of chose who fail to grsduate with Hkit peers, 
one-quarter cvcntuaQy earn a diploma, one-quar- 
ter earn the CEO, and about ooe-haif do not earn, 
a high school credcnttsl.U 


* TNn a eo icncfaVrKcccmi Srfnson «l i Oapoul itpm im lOuel ttvca» ew t ltu*o eM m US CsrsM poputaoen tsntn han nMi 
CtD Kc^eficv otfanSonol toirt ot MnUa awSwA many SsfWt. 
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v8 A.NUS^CAN YQiJTH POLICY FORUM 


■ Thtee>qujrter« of mcc pmoo inmate* are drof>> 
out*, as arc 59% of federal inmatesJ^ In fact, 
dropout* are 3.5 time* more likdy than bi^ 
school graduates to be incarcerated in dicir 
lifetime. African American men are dispropof^ 
tionatelx mcarceraied. Of all African American 
male dropouts in tbeit early 30f« 52% have been 
imprisooed.^^ 90% of the 11,000 youth in adult 
detention bcilitiet have no mote than a 9th grade 
education.!^ 

■ The earning power of dropouts has been in almost 
continuous decline over the past three decades. 

(n 1971, male dropcmis cari^ $35,OS7 lia 2002 
dolUit), but dus fsU 35% to 523,903 in 2002. 
Earnings for female dropouts fell from $19,833 
to S17,U4.i< The mean earnings of Latino young 
aduitt who (loish high school arc 43% higher than 
those who dropout.^? 

■ The earmngs gap widens With years of schooling 
and formal irainiog. In 2003, annual earnings of 
male dropouts fell to $21,447. school gradu- 
ates earned an average of $32.2ddi thoac with 
associate'^ degrees tamed $43,462; bochclor’s 
degree holders earned $63,034— about triple that 

of dropouts.l3 

■ tn 2001, only 55% of young adult dropouts were 
employed, compared with 74% of high school 
graduates and 37% of four-year college gradu- 
aies.l« 

■ Between 1997 and 2001, more than one-quarter 
of all dropout* were unemployed for one year or 
longei; compared whh 11% of those with s high 
ichool diploma or GED.^3 Iq 2003, more than 
one-half of African Americaa young adult male 
dropout* in Chicago were unemployed.^! 

■ The US death rate for person* with fewer than 
12 years of education ia 2J time* higher than for 
those with 13 or more years of education.^ 

■ Dropouts are suhetaniially more likely to rely on 
public assistance chan those with a high school 
diploma.2^ The estimated Ufrtime revenue loss for 
male dropouts ages 25-34 i* $944 billion. The cost 


to the public of their crime and welfare benefits ia 
estimated to local $24 billion anoualiy.^^ 

■ Dropouts contribute to state and federal tax cof- 
fers at only about one-half the rate of high school 
graduates; over a working lifetime about $60,000 
less, or $50 billion annually for the 23 million 
high school non-completers, ages 13-47.}^ 

■ The US would save $41.8 billion in health care 
costs if the 600,000 young people who dropped 
out in 2004 were to complete me additiooal year 
of education. If only one-third of high school 
dropouts were to earn a high school diploma, 
federal uvings in reduced cost* for food stamps, 
housing assistaoee, and Temporary Assistance for 
Needy Families would amount to $10.3 billfoo 
annually.l* 

■ Increasing the high school completion rate by 
1% for ail men ages 20-$0 would save the United 
Scales $1.4 biliioo annually in reduced cost* as- 
sodaced with erimc.27 

■ Federal investments in second<hancc education 
and training pfogramt fell from $15 biliioo to 
the lace 1970s to $3 billion linfUtion*adiustcd) 
today.U 

■ Dropouts *cost our nation nwre than $260 billion 
doliars...Thai'S in lost wages, lost taxes, and lost 
productivity over their lifetiioes. lo federal dol- 
lars, diat will buy you ten years of research at (he 
National Infcitute* of Heahh.*29 

■ The statistic bears repeating: every nine seconds In 
America a student becomes a dropout.^ 
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National Working Group on 
Foster Care ar>d Education 


Educational Outcomes for Children and Youth 
In Foster and Out-of-Home Care 
Fact Sheet 
December 2006 

For ttw over 800.000 daldran and youth served In foster cate each year in the Untied Stales, educsiional 
success is a polerttial positive counterweight to abuse, neglecl, separetton. and impwntafiencs. Positive 
school experiences enhance their well-being, help them make more successful trarvsillorB to adrdthood. 
and mcraase their chances for personal fuMIment and economic telf-tufllciency, as well as their ability to 
contribute to society. 

UnfortunaMy. the educational outcomes for children and youth In foster care are dismit. As this current 
research summary reveals, young peopis in foster care are In educational crisas. Although data are 
linrSlad. particularly national data, research makes It dear that there are serious Issues that must be 
addressed to ensure the educational success of chMren and youth in foster care. 


SCHOOL PLACEMENT STAaiLttYffcNHOLLMENT ISSUES 


ticiMiel Msbillly Rstrt «f Ckildm and yowli is koner Can 

S Children aod youth have an avet^ of nee to two home phcemcat changes per year while fat out-of-hnne 
care.' 

S A 2001 saidy of more than 4.S00 children and ywidi in foster care ie Waafaiegtoo Stale found that at both 
the dementaiy and aecondaiy leveta, twice aa many youth in foatce cire aa ycolh not in care had changed 
aehools rkiniig die year.’ 

S la a New York study of 70 children and yootfa in foster care, more than 75H did nor rcanaiii in their school 
once placed In foater cere, and almoit had been mnaferred in the noddle of the adiool yeer.’ 

S Athree-atateitiidyaryDathagingouiofeate(th<MidweetStudy)byChapiaHallreveakdtubatanlial 
levels of school mobility auociated with placemeot in out-of-how cere. Ovar a diird of young adulu 
lepocled having had five or mace school changes.* 

* School mobiliiy rates are highest for these eniettiig care for the Sni tunc. According to aneiher Chapm 
Hall imdy of almoai 16,000 childten and youth in dw Chicago Public School ayatem, over Iwo-thinli 
twitched icboob aboctly after their iniiial ptacemeni ia oatt-of-beme cate.’ 

Negalive Effeclt of School MoMUl; 

0 A 1996 smdy saidenb ia Chicago Puhbe Schools found that nudcnla who had changed acboota four oe 
more bmea had loas appiosinulely one year of educational growth hy their aixlh year. 

0 A 1999 study found that Califoania high ichool atadentt who changed echoola even once were leas than 
half aa lOcdy In gnuhiale aa those who did not change schools, even when conootting for caher vanablea 
that afTcet high school complcuoa.’ 

0 In a national study of 1 .087 foster care alumni, youth who had had one fewer placement change pet year 
were almost twice os likely to graduate from hi^ ichool before leaving care.' 

SutpcBaiout/fliputaieoi 

0 66.SH cf youdi in outHtMioane care in the Midwest Study had beco aujpended at lean oocc froan school 
(compared to a naHiooal lan^ of 27.8S). About one 
4 .6K of the natioaal sample.’ 

Enrollmni iMuca 

* In die New York study. 42K of the diildien and yonlh did not begin school immediately upon eiuering 
fosaer case. Neatly half of these young people said ihal they wete kept out of school bocanae of lost or 
misplaced school records. ” 

4 A 2001 Bay Ate* sawdy of over 300 fosaer parents found Ihal ‘‘misaiog infonaation from prior aehools 
increased ite odds of enroUmcni delays by 6J times"." 


mwyMeucIwMFaoeacetinddmlspedayCastykanitlyhswsnw, l300I>Bauv4wNS)eoScams,WA9ai09 stvrwcaseynff 
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ACADEMIC OUTCOMES 


/\c*defiik Achievement 

♦ The 200 1 WAslufigtooSutestiMly found that childrto and youlh in fostet cue aticadtng public schools 
scored 16 to 20 peicentilc points bdow non*roster youth in statewide sundvdnod tests at grades tivee, six 
ondnioe.^ 

6 Youth m foster care to die Midwest Study, lolervieweilpcimahly after oomplctii^ lOih or 1 lib grade, on 
average read at only a aevcnch grade level. Approximately 44% read at high school level or higher. Few 
excelled in academk subjects, especially relative to a comparable naliooal saix^. Lesa than one m five 
received an “A** in Efigli^ math, history, or scicfioe.^ 

4 Chaptn llall*t research on Chicago Public School children and >ouih m ooi-of-home care indicates they lag 
at least half a adiooi year behind detnographically sunilar students in the same schools. (There ia an 
overall achievement gap of upwards of one year. However, some of this ts armbuted to the loW'perfomitng 
seboob that many of thimi atsend). Almost 50% of durd to eighth grade studcois in out-of bome care scored 
in the bottom qtittule on the reading section of the Iowa Tests of Baste Skills (ITBS) lesL^ 

Cradc RrlmdoofOld for Carade 

4 In the Washington State study, twice as many youth in foster care at both the elementary and secondary 
leveb rqieatcd a grade compared to youth not ta care.‘* 

4 Nearly 45% of youth in care in the New York Stale study reported being retained at least oooc in school'* 

4 In the Midwest Study. 37.2% of youth in foster care (compared with 21 .5% of a comparable national 
sample) reported repeating a gra^.'* 

4 Chicago Public School students in out-of«boaic care were almon twice la likely aa other students to be old 
for their grade, by at least a yew, even after demographic factors were taken into account and oomparisoos 
made lo other students aneoding the same schools.'* 


SPECIAL EDUCATION ISSUES 


Numherof kooib m .Special kdiKstion 

4 Numerous studies indicate anywhere between onc'^iuartier and almost one-half (23%-47%) of children tod 
youth in out-of-home care in the U.S. locetve special education icrvices at some point in their schooling.'* 

4 At both the elementary and secondary levels, more dian twice as many foster youth as ooo-foiter youth in 
the Washington State study had enrolled in ipecial cducauon p r ograms .* 

4 Nearly half of the youth to foster care in the Midwest Study been placed m ^wctal education at least 
once during the course of their education.^* 

4 Cbic^ Pubbe School students in out-of home care between sixth and eighth grades were classified as 
eligible for special education nearly three tunes more frequently than other students ” 

Adioeacy Regarding Special kducatloa Services 

4 lo research done in 2000 by Advocates for Ouldren of New York, Inc.; 

o 90% of biological parents of children in Cosier care surveyed did not panicqiate in any special 
educatkm processes cooceming their child ^ 

o 60%ofcaseworken/soaal workers iurv>cyed*%eTe not aware ofexisting laws when referring children 
to qiecial educahon” and over 50% said **0101 ibetr chema did not receive ippropnaie services very 
often while in foster care’*.^ 

4 A 1990 soady in Oregon found chat children who had multiple foster care piscements and who needed 
special edu^on were leas Utely to reoerve ihoae services than daldren tn more stable placements. 


^ClAL-BlitlAVlOKAL ISSUkS 


MmtaJ Health 

4 In a recent study of foster care atumni to Oregon and Washington (Northwest Alumni Study), 54.4% of 

alumni had one or more mental health disorders in the past 12 montlH, such as depression, sodal phobia or 
pock syndrome (compared with 22.1% of general p<^)ulaiioQ).* 

4 In the same study, 25.2% had post-traumatic streu disorder within the past 12 months (compared with 
4.0% of general population), which ia twice the rate of US. war vctcrua.* 
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SocU^Bchavkirml 

4 Several studies have found that children arid youdi in foster care are si^ficantly more likely to have 
school behavior proUctna and that the> have higher rates of uupensioos aod expubdom from school.^ 
a Recent re sea rc h to Chiea^ cooftnoed previous statewide research foldings that children in foster care are 
significantly more likely than children in the general populatioo to have a ^Mcial educaisoo clasaiiicaiion of 
an ctDOiKMul or behavioral dtsturhaocc " 

f In the Midwest Study, by about 19 years of age, almost half of the young women had beca pregniot, a 
signifkaotly hi^ier percentage than the 20S in a cooiparative naii^l sample.^ 


HKsH SCHOOL COMPLETION RATES 


High School C.'omplctiaa Rates/l>ro|>Oat Kales 

h A recent rcfioH by the EPE Research Center mdicales that the nationwide hi^ school compleiioo rale for 
iB studcDU IS 70H. More are lost in ninth grade than m any cAba grade (9*: 35%; 10^ 28%; 1 1*; 20%; 
12*: 17%)." 

♦ Studies have found difTering rates of high school completion (through a degree or GEO) though the 
measures have been defiood socne w hat dinierentty: 

o In the Washington State study. 59% of youth in foster care enrolled m Htb grade oocnpleted hi^ 
school by the end of 12" grade.’* 

o The young adults in the Northwest Ahunni Study completed school (via dtoUu or GF.Di at 
84.8%' whkh ti close to the general populauoo rale of 87 J%.’^ 
o Over one-ihtrd of the young people the Midwest Study had received nettber a high school dipkxni not 
a GED by age 19. coenpared to fewer than 10% of their same^age peers m a comparable oattooal 
sample ” 

o Anatkxialftudy in 1994 ofynung adults who had been discharged from foster care found that 54% 
had condoled bi^ ichool .^ 

o In the Chipm Hall study of Chicago PubiK School youth, fifteen-year^oId students in out*of*hocne care 


were about half as likely as other students to hav’e graduated 5 yean later, with i^ficaiiily higher 
pcfcceiages of students in care havmg dnapped out (55%) or incarcerated (10%). 


Factors ConliibullBg lo Dropping Out 

4 Multole studies suggest that being retaxood in a grade signiftcanily increases die likelihood of dropping 
ooL "For example, one saidy found that besog retained even once between Arst and eighth grade mskes a 
student four chum more likely to drop out than a ebasmate who was never held back, even after controlling 
for multiple foctors ’’ 

4 The recent report by the EPE Research Cemer indicafies that repeating a grade, changing schools, and 

behavior problems are among the boat of signals that a student ii likely to leave school without a traditional 
dqilonu. 

4 The book, DtooOuts in Ameri ca reports research diat shows the following students arc at>riak for dropping 
out; studeou of color, studenu who had been held bock, students who arc older than othen m their grade, 
and English* language learners." 


P03T-SEC0NDAKY ENTRANCe/COMPLETION RATES 


P<isl*secoadary KntraneeX omplriioii Kales 

4 The Northwest Alumni Study found that of the focter care alumni who were interviewed, 
o 42.7% completed sooie education beymd high Khool 
o 20.6% completed any degree/certincate beyond high achool 
o 16.1% completed a vo c atio n al degree (21.^ among those age 25 or older) 
o t.8% cooRpleted a bachelor's degree: (2.7% among those age 25 or oldcr)(24% u the completion 
rate among the general population of tame age)" 

4 Recent loogitudioal data (frem the general population) suggests that 39% ofsiudenu who enrolled in a 
public twO')'ear mstitution received a credential within six years (28%»»4asodatc degree or ccrtifkaie. 

1 1 %~baccalaufeate>. ** 

College Preparatiea/Aspiratian 

4 The innjority of duise youth in out'ofhome care interviewed in cht Midwest Study at age 17>I8 hoped aod 
expected lo graduate from college cvcnttsally." 
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* AjiodicifliKly odicctcitbit only I SS of ymitfa in facte* cue an likely lobe cmoned is coUcse 
pteparalocy claiaec venue 32K of clwlniti not m focier cace/* 

* Strang academic pngiatatiaa haa been founS to be ibe ntgle tnoct i mp o i t ao l 6clor in enralliiifi and 
nicceediof in a pocliecondaiy ptognm. Howevet, in tbe United Stal^ ttudice of the genctal pofiulaiion 
have found than 

o Only 32H of all itudenis leave high acbool qualified to attend a four-year college.** 
e Only 20S of all Airican American and ]$% of aO Hiepank cradenu leave bi^ eeboot college-ready.*’ 
o Between 30-dOK of studeoti 'Yaw requite remedial education upon entry to college, depending on the 
type of imtiluUon they anemT.** 
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Promoting Educational Success for Young People in Foster Care 
National Foster Youth Advisory Council 

We, the members of the National Foster Youth Advisory Council (NFYAC), believe that every 
child and young person in foster care is entitled to the wide range of stigiports. services, and 
opportunities that promote our educational success. 

We believe that all children and youth in foster care need: 

• Caring and involved adults who Jcnow us, understand our experiences in foster 
care, and can assist us with educational planning and achievement; 

• Safety, stalulity, attd permanency, and the ability to aUend our "home school” 
without disruption; 

• Confidentiality of records and respect for our right to privacy, 

• Support in accessing opportunities that promote our well-being and the ability to 
reach our full potential; 

• The ability to pursue an educational or training program of our own choosing; 

• Immediate enrollment in a new school, timely transfer of school credits, attd 
continuity with regard to educational records when moves to other schools occur; 

• Access to information, resources, and strategies that promote positive educational 
experiences; 

“IVhol tyorked" - Key Components of Our Success 

Members of the National Foster Youth Advisory Couttcil convened on two occasions during 
2003, to address the many challenges facing young people in foster care with regard to 
education. To move beyoixl a focus on the problems that youth encounter, group members were 
asked to identify iYhal Worked and the range of supports tlut facilitated their educational 
success. The group articulated the following key components: 

1 . NFYAC members identified caring people, those individuals who comprise our “circle of 
support,” as the most critical support. For some, foster parents, siblings, mentors, 
“homewxrrk buddies” (peers who support completion of assignments), coaches, guidance 
counselors, and teachers were the individuals who made a differetux. Others identified 
educational advocates and tutors - those individuals charged with supporting the 
educational achievement of the youth with whom they work. 

2. Overwhelmingly, NFYAC members stressed the importance of having permanettcy and a 
sense of safety and stability. Otu Council member expressed, "young people need 
permanent homes attd need to know that they’re not going to be randoi^y moved from 
place to place.” Having a safe place to live and call "home” makes it easier to build 
relationships with caring adults, and to ultimately develop a circle of support that 
facilitates success across the board, especially around educadoa Memtets fell strongly 
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about the custodial agency’s responsibility to maintain the youth’s school placement, 
even if the young person is attending private school. 

On the issue of safety, a number of young people raised the issue of bullying in schools. 
For many who struggled with “always bei^ the new kid in school,” not having a group 
of close hiends, and not having the resources to wear the "latest fashions,” school often 
represented a place where they were misunderstood, ridiculed, and singled out as 
different. Efforts to address bullying in school settings and its root causes are critical to 
ensuring safety and an affirming learning envirorunent for all young people, but 
especially for those in foster care. 

3. Financial assistance was also an important component of the ’recipe’ for educational 
success. Many NFYAC members identified resources that support the purstiit of post- 
secondary education, such as tuition waivers, support for room and board, cash assistance 
and scholarships. A number of members also highlighted the importance of having 
assistance with college visits and tours and the completion of applications, especially for 
federal financial aid. There was also quite a bit of discussion around health care and 
obtaining insurance if you leave the state where you were in cate to attend college. 

Lastly, other supports, such as free breakfast and lunch programs, havirtg a dress code 
and school uniforms (to deftay the costs of clothing for school), providing school 
supplies, at>d uansportation assistance were helpful to young people struggling to be 
successful in elementary through high school. 

4. Flexibility with educational fdanning, such as the ability to choose classes and deal with 
multiple absences, credit recovery programs, and summer school were helpful to young 
people trying to stay on track with their education. Because the tintely recovery of 
credits a^ transfer of school records pose major challenges to young people attempting 
to enroll in new schools, the aforementioned supports were essential to promoting 
academic continuity and success. NFYAC members also expressed that having teachers 
udio understood their expericrtces in foster care made a big differeiKe. 

5. Programs promoting child and youth development were particularly supportive of young 
people in foster care. Many NFYAC members remembered being involved with Head 
Start programs and reflect^ on the important role that extracurricular and after school 
programs had on their educational success. 

Recommendations for Improving Educational Outcomes 

Given the list of challenges and corresponding supports that the group identified, NFYAC 
members were asked to generate a list of recommendations for improving educational outcomes 
for young people in foster care. As the discussions toc^ place, it was evident that these 
recommendations were not solely limited to improving ^ucatiortal outcomes, but spoke to a 
much broader iKcd to revisit the way in which success is defined and pursued for America’s 
foster youth. 
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The issue of educational underachievement is related to many of the other negative outcomes 
experienced by young people leaving foster care. With limited supports and resources, young 
people are fon«d to focus on day-to-day survival. As one member said, “If all aspects of your 
life are unbalanced and you need to figure out where you're going to spend the night, it's going 
to be difficult to think about your education." 

Memben of NFYAC believe in the strengths, talents, and potential of all young people in foster 
care. Our central message is that young people m foster care require what all young people need 
to become contributing members of society • unconditional love, care, and support and a strong 
connection to caring adults and communities that are willing to invest in our well-being and 
success. 

NYFAC’s Top Ten Recommendations for Improving Educational Outcomes for 
Youth in Foster Cart: 

Help me create my circle of support. 

Everyone needs to feel loved and cared fori Young people in foster cate need to experience a 
sense of belonging - they need to have someone to rely on when things get tough and also need 
to have someone to call upon when it’s time to celebrate. Parents, caregivers, peers, teachers and 
other supportive adults need to be engaged in supporting young people in a variety of ways, 
especially when it comes to educational decisions and planning. To improve educational 
outcomes, we need to revisit the broad range of youth outcomes that we articulate for young 
people ittvolved with the child welfare system. Having access and connections to “people 
resources" as well as opportunities to create one’s own “circle of support” are critical 
components of facilitating the positive development of youth in care. 

Make sure I have a place to call home. 

A “home” is much more than just having a place to live - it's knowing that you're safe, feeling 
“wanted,” and having a permanent place to be. Having a home means having a place to go for 
the holidays and summer vacations. It means you don’t have to take all of your belongings with 
you when you leave. The research shows that placement instability negatively impacts the 
educational achievement of young people in foster care. When youth are moved from place to 
place - it's challenging to focus on anything beyond immediate day-to-day survival. All young 
people, regardless of r^t their experiences arc or where they come from, need a place to call 
home. 

Let me be Involved in making decisions about my life. 

Young people learn to make good decisions by having opportunities to make choices and be held 
accountable. Sometimes that involves making mistakes. Because of the way in which the child 
welfare system works, adults often presume that they know what's best wit^ui really 
understanding the experiences, hopes, and dreams of the young people with whom they work. 
Young people should be involved in making decisions about their educational future - we have a 
right to have our voices beard. 
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Get to blow me for who lam, NOT what I’m in. 

The stigma of foster care has negatively impacted the lives of many young people who have 
spent time in out-of-home care. Many young people who are involved with the foster care 
system grow up believing that they are incapable of achieving success. One NFYAC member 
remembers a school policy that prcvemed her from being allowed to bring school textbooks 
home sin^tiy because she was in foster care. The messages inherent in these types of policies 
and practices send damaging and discouraging messages to young people about their value and 
their potential for success. Negative assumptions about arxl low expectations for foster youth are 
so pervasive in our society. We need to ‘'raise the bar” for young people in foster care, refrain 
from labeling them, and make sure that we're communicating belief and confidence in their 
ability to accomplish great things and fulfill their dreams. As one NFYAC member exclaimed, 
‘Talk to me about getting a PhD., not just a GED!” 

Focus on what '$ “right “ about me, not Just what 's wrong. 

Many young people in foster care have experienced abuse and neglect, and as a result, may be 
dealing with a range of issues. While young people need to be supported in accessing treatment 
and/or counseling when necessary, the child welfare system tends to focus on the problems and 
challenges and does little to highlight the strengths of individuals and families. Members of 
NFYAC call for a shift in deficits or &ilure focused thinking when dealing with young people. 
Young people need support in identifying their strengths, thinking about their potential, and 
highlighting their interests and aspirafions. When caring adults focus on what’s right with young 
people, the possibilities are endless. 

Help adults in my life, especially my teachers and guidance counselors, understand the system 
with which I’m involved. 

The general public does not have an understanding of foster care and the young people that are 
involved with the system. We need to build awareness and educate the public atout the unique 
strengths of and challenges facing youth in care. It is especially important to provide 
information, resources, aitd training to educators - and to involve young people and foster 
parents in the design and delivery of such staff development opportunities. Young people in 
foster care possess a wealth of information about the system. Their knowledge, insights, and 
expertise represent an untapped resource that is invaluable to the adults who work with them. 

Connect me with information. 

Young people need to have access to information and support in navigating many of the 
resources that exist Whether it's information about scholarship opportunities, h^th insurance, 
college tours, or community programs that support educational success, young people also need 
to develop their own strategies for manag ing multiple sources of information. Members of 
NFYAC articulated the importaiKc of ensuring that young people have opportunities to manage 
information about themselves and specifically highlighted ‘‘educationa] passports” as an effective 
tool. Lastly, young people need to be connected with information about state arxl federal 
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policies that have ihe potential to impact their foster care and educational experiences - the 
Foster Care Independence Act of 1999 and the Education and Training Vouchers programs are 
examples of key federal policies. 

Respect our privacy. 

“Would please come to the office? Your social worker is here." Many of the members of 

NFYAC remember hearing their names called over the intercom system at school and these 
announcements often included pieces of personal information that didn’t need to be shared with 
the entire school. Others recall that sensitive information about their circumstances was 
unnecessarily accessible to students aiKl administrative personnel working in school offices. 

The issue of confidentiality is a sensitive one for many young people in foster care, particularly 
in school settings. While members of NFYAC understand that there are times when information 
about the lives and families of young people in care needs to be shared, there is also a sense that 
the information sharing is not always conducted in a manner that prioritizes the privacy of the 
young people involved. NFYAC members highlighted the fact that many young people in foster 
care do not want information about their family history or living situation shared with their peers 
or other adults not involved with their educadotuU planning. In school settings, administrators, 
teachers, social workers, and counselors can support young people by using discretion with 
sensitive and personal information, maintaining confidentiality of records, and respecting their 
right to privacy. 

Teach me to lake care of myself. 

“Life skills development begins with learning to tie your own shoes - it’s rwt scanething that 
starts when you turn 16!” Developing the skills needed to take care of otteself occurs over time. 
This process begins in childhood and continues throughout the lifespan. Young people in foster 
cate need both formal and informal learning opportunities to aerjuire, practice, and utilize basic 
living skills. These skills include ‘tangible” or competency-based skills like completion of high 
school attd the pursuit of post-secondary education as well as “intangible" skills such as a sense 
of self confidence and purpose and the ability to make good decisiotts. 

Develop federal and state policies that promote our success. 

While there has been much legislative activity benefiting 3 mung people in foster care during the 
last five years, much remairts to be done. Members of NI^AC are committed to supporting and 
partnering with decision makers at the local, state, and federal levels to craft legislation that 
prioritizes the health and well-being of foster youth in our country. 
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Mr. WELLER. Thank you. 

Chairman MCDERMOTT. I want to thank you all for coming and 
spending the time as you have sat here for a couple of hours. As 
Mr. Meek said, the most important thing we miss is personal 
testimonials. We hear experts come in and talk to us but it is really 
good to have a couple of people come and tell us what really hap- 
pens to them. That puts a public face on it that makes it very pow- 
erful, so thank you very much for both of you coming and exposing 
yourself, talking about tough things in life. We appreciate it. 

Thank you all. The meeting is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 3:00 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 

[Submissions for the Record follow:] 

Statement of Center for Law and Social Policy 

Thank you for focusing attention on this most important challenge related to our 
youth and thank you for the opportunity to submit testimony to the subcommittee. 
I am the Director for Youth Policy at the Center for Law and Social Policy (CLASP). 
CLASP is a nonprofit organization engaged in research, analysis, technical assist- 
ance, and advocacy on a range of issues affecting low-income families. Our youth 
policy work at CLASP has focused attention on the dimensions of the disconnected 
youth challenge in our nation and on the need to look more strategically at how our 
youth serving systems — education, workforce, juvenile justice, child welfare — can 
come together and in tandem with the business community and community based 
organizations create the infrastructure and support to connect our youth to positive 
pathways to adult success. 

The desperate situation in many of our poor urban, rural, and minority commu- 
nities where fewer than half of the youth that start high school complete four years 
later necessitates bold, strategic thinking and comprehensive interventions. 

I am submitting for the record an article “What’s a Youngster to Do? The Edu- 
cation and Labor Market Plight of Youth in High Poverty Communities” that I au- 
thored and that was published in the July 2005 issue of the Clearinghouse REVIEW 
Journal of Poverty Law and Policy. The challenges and solutions outlined in this 
article are very relevant to the subject matter of this hearing and the work of the 
subcommittee. This article draws attention to the dimensions of the youth challenge 
in several high poverty communities. It also points out that we know a great deal 
about what works to transform the pathways for these youth. It suggests the need 
for a new paradigm. One that recognizes that if this issue is to be solved it will re- 
quire all systems and sectors to participate at the ground level building the system 
connections, supports, programs and pathways that will be needed to upgrade the 
skills of these youth and to secure their economic future. It will require the collec- 
tive will, the resources, and an investment in building the capacity and the pro- 
gramming in these communities to address this problem at the scale necessary to 
produce measurable and sustainable improvements in the education and labor mar- 
ket outcomes for these young people who, absent intervention, will have extreme dif- 
ficulty with adult labor market, family, and civic responsibilities. 


What’s a Youngster To Do? The Edueation and Labor Market Plight of 
Youth in High Poverty Communities 

Linda Harris, Director, Youth Policy 
Center for Law and Social Policy 


Published in The Clearinghouse REVIEW Journal of Poverty Law and Pol- 
icy 

July/August 2005 

“Our economy, national security, and social cohesion face a precarious future if our 
nation fails to develop now the comprehensive policies and programs needed to help 
all youth. In developing these polices and programs, it is crucial to recognize the 
growing gap between more fortunate youth and those with far fewer advantages. . . . 
Unless we are motivated, at least in part, by our belief in young people and our sense 
of obligation to them, we risk losing more than we can ever hope to win.” William 
T. Grant Foundation Commission on Work, Family and Citizenship, The 
Forgotten Half: Non-Collcgc Youth in America, 1988 
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For almost two decades researchers and economists warned about an impending 
crisis for the young and the unskilled in the labor market. Those tracking the demo- 
graphic trends, the labor market shifts, the immigration patterns, and the global 
influences predicted that, absent substantial intervention, youth, especially youth in 
the urban core, would face perilous times coming into the 21st century. Economist 
in the 1987 publication Workforce 2000 noted that most new jobs created in the 
nineties and beyond would require some level of post-secondary education. They 
cautioned that without substantial adjustment in policies and without investments 
being made in education and training, the problems of minority unemployment, 
crime and dependency would be worse in the year 2000. ^ The National Center on 
Education and the Economy in their 1990 report America’s Choice: High Skills or 
Low Wages noted that 1 in 5 young people in this country grow up in third world 
surroundings and start out with severe learning disadvantages from which they 
never recover. They recommended the investment in a dropout recovery system that 
would build the connection between education and work for youth without high 
school certification.^ Despite these admonitions, federal investment in employment, 
training and second chance programs decreased dramatically over the ensuing 15 
years. 

The future that these studies predicted is upon us, with the attending con- 
sequences. While the national graduation rate for youth in public school is an ap- 
palling 68%, the rate for youth in high poverty urban districts is below 50%. The 
lack of attention and public will around this issue is attributable in part to the fact 
that the aggregate statistics on graduation rates and employment rates for the na- 
tion’s youth masks the stark reality of the problem for youth in poor urban, rural, 
or minority communities. This situation goes largely unattended because this is an 
invisible constituency. When young people drop out, or disconnect, or stop looking 
for work they are no longer counted in any system or any statistic unless they find 
their way to the public welfare system or the criminal justice system as many of 
them do. No public institution or system is called upon to account for the prepara- 
tion and transition of youth to the labor market. 

Prevailing sentiment would rest that responsibility with the parent and student 
and that would be quite appropriate if we were talking about a small minority of 
students falling by the wayside. However, when more than half of the young people 
attending public school in a community leave school before graduating, the problem 
is beyond that of parental and personal responsibility. It is evidence of the break- 
down of the education, community, and economic infrastructure that in healthy com- 
munities prepares and supports youth as they transition to adulthood. In economi- 
cally distressed communities these institutions are overburdened, under-resourced, 
broken, or simply incapable of providing the level of support needed to prepare these 
youth for successful transition to adulthood and the labor market. 

This article focuses a lens on the situation for youth in selected large cities with 
poverty rates above 30% and with school districts that have more than 60% of their 
students eligible for free or reduced lunches. Twelve cities were selected to amplify 
the challenges faced by young people growing up in these urban areas: Atlanta, Bal- 
timore, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Fresno, Los Angeles, Miami, Milwaukee, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Washington, DC. Totally, just over 3 million students were 
enrolled in these districts, 86.1% of them minority. Table 1 displays the general pro- 
file of distress in these communities. 

Consider the prospects for these youth. One in three resides in a household that 
is below the poverty level, twice the national average. They live in communities 
where the rate of violent crime is 3 times the national average. Youth are twice as 
likely to be arrested and almost twice as likely to be a teen parent. Only one in 
two youth entering high school will graduate and only 14% of minority youth will 
complete 4 years of college (compared to 49.7% of White youth). This environment 
of low achievement, low expectations, early exposure to violent and illicit activity, 
and lack of exposure to positive pathways out, constrains the life options for young 
people. It is a daunting landscape for an adolescent to navigate. There are youth 
who will graduate and go on to post-secondary success. They will do so against con- 
siderable odds. 

Equally bleak are the labor market prospects for youth who don’t complete high 
school in these communities. The chart below presents a few labor market statistics 
from the 2000 Decennial Census. While this profile is as of the last census, recent 
analysis by the Center for Labor Market Studies at Northeastern University shows 


^Johnson, W., Packer, A., Workforce 2000: Work and Workers for the 21st Century, Hudson 
Institute, U.S. Department of Labor, 1987. 

2 National Center on Education and the Economy, America’s Choice: High Skills or Low 
Wages!, 1990, pg. 44. 
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a worsening situation for teens in the labor market with teen employment being at 
its lowest level in 57 years. ^ 


^Sum, A., Khatiwada, I., McLaughlin, J., Palma, S. The Paradox of Rising Teen Joblessness 
in an Expanding Labor Market: The Absence of Teen Employment Growth in the National Jobs 
Recovery of 2003-2004, Center For Labor Market Studies, Northeastern University, January 
2005. 
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luation rates are for the Miami-Dade County district. 
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Chart 1: 


Percent Working by Age and Race in Selected High Poverty Cities 
7000 Decennial Census 



aiDp««t anpout 

Source: Extracted from the 2000 Census PUMS 5% file. Working includes those in the mili- 
tary. 

According to the decennial census just over a quarter of youth 16 to 19 in these 
communities were working. That compares to 41% nationally for the same age 
group. Young people in high poverty cities do not have the same early access to the 
labor market. Transportation poses a barrier to access to emplojunent in the subur- 
ban hubs and in the central city labor market youth are competing with immigrants 
and a growing number of older workers who are taking the jobs traditionally held 
by teenaged workers. Studies show that there is a direct benefit to early work expe- 
rience for teens. Work experience in the junior/senior year adds to wages in the later 
teen years and to increased annual earnings through age 26 especially for those not 
attending four-year colleges.^ Youngsters in high poverty communities are disadvan- 
taged by their lack of early work exposure during the critical years when they 
should be building their labor market attachment, their workplace skills, and a 
portfolio of experiences that would allow them to progress. 

Among these high poverty cities, there are districts that fail to graduate 60 to 70 
percent of their students. These students without access to quality “second chance” 
options are destined to remain without academic credentials. Census statistics for 
various age categories showed that those without a high school diploma were inter- 
mittently employed throughout their early and late twenties. The employment rate 
for dropouts in their early twenties was only 44% compared to 60.9% for those with 
a high school diploma. The attachment to the labor market for dropouts in their 
early twenties was tenuous with only 50 percent having worked more than 3 
months during the entire year of 1999.® For those in their late twenties without a 
high school diploma, the percent working remained below 50%. 

The chart also highlights the disparity in employment between White and minor- 
ity youth. In the chart above minority refers to Black and Hispanic youth. In gen- 
eral the percentage of minority youth working at the time of census in these com- 
munities was approximately 78% of that for White youth. The disparity gap narrows 
for youth with bachelor’s degrees. However, only 14% of minority youth in these cit- 
ies had graduated from a 4 year college compared to 49% of White youth. It is fairly 
clear that if the employment gap among the races is to be closed significant effort 
and resources must be directed at greatly improving the participation in post-sec- 
ondary education and career training for minority youth of color. 

The question, “what’s a youngster to do?” is more than a rhetorical question. 
In communities with large minority populations, where fewer than 50% of the youth 
graduate, where only 42% of minority 20 to 24 year old dropouts find employment, 
and where resources for safety net and second chance programs have been dramati- 
cally reduced, how will they survive economically, form families, and participate 


*“The Summer Job Market for U.S. Teens 2000-2003 and the Projected Job Outlook for the 
Summer of 2004,” power point presentation by Andrew Sum, Ph.D. & Iswar Khatiwada, Center 
for Labor Market Studies, Nortbeastem University, to the U.S. Conference of Mayors, June 
2004. 

^Ali references in this document to census statistics not otherwise cited are from extracts 
from the 2000 PUMS 5% file from the Decennial Census, U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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constructively in civic life. The simple answer is that too many will be unsuccessful. 
Unless the education and labor market status of these youth dramatically improve, 
they will spend their adult years on the fringes of the labor market marginalized 
in their ability to adequately provide for their economic wellbeing or that of their 
families. More young people will find avenues for economic survival through illicit 
activity, thus reinforcing the pipeline to prison and the accompan 3 dng stigma that 
will exacerbate their labor market situation upon re-entry. 

In 2004, CLASP surveyed nearly 200 young people from 15 high poverty cities 
who had dropped out of school and who were eventually re-connected to supportive 
alternative programs. They were asked, among other things, what they did with 
their time after dropping out of school and before engaging in the alternative pro- 
gram. Most youth were idle, unemployed, simply hanging out. Twenty eight percent 
(28%) were engaged in criminal or gang activity. Only 24% reported working most 
of the time. Fortunately, these young people found their way to comprehensive alter- 
native programs. They responded that what they found most valuable was the car- 
ing adult support and guidance and the ability to reconnect to education. Once re- 
connected, 47% responded that they had post-secondary ambitions most with very 
specific majors in mind. Many of the youth who fall by the wayside have hopes and 
aspirations and their paths can be positively redirected with the appropriate guid- 
ance and support.® However, sustaining the funding streams to support the trans- 
formations of youth delivery systems in economically distressed communities has 
proven challenging for those communities engaging in such transformation efforts. 
Department of Labor investment in youth programming declined from $15 billion 
(in current dollars) in 1979 to just over $2.6 billion today.'^ The most recent federal 
Youth Opportunity Grant funding to high poverty urban and rural communities is 
being discontinued. 

So, what’s a Nation to do? For almost 2 decades, the first chance education sys- 
tems in these communities have been neglected and the second chance programs 
have been greatly impacted by the continual retrenchment in funding. Relying solely 
on the slow pace of systemic education reform will almost certainly guarantee that 
a decade hence we will be facing greater challenges of social isolation, disparate 
labor market outcomes and we will be posing the same questions. To make a dif- 
ference for youth in these communities several things must happen: 

1. Systemic education reform and aggressive youth recovery efforts must occur in 
tandem. These efforts must draw from the strength and resources of the broad- 
er community to provide rich alternative learning environments, advocacy and 
mentoring support, and horizon extending exposure to careers and experiences 
that will heighten aspirations. Many communities have discovered that the 
State and local education dollar can be deployed to re-engage dropouts and 
struggling students in smaller, more supportive community-based learning en- 
vironments. Communities must engage with their local districts to spark inno- 
vation in developing multiple high quality options that will keep struggling 
students engaged and provide “on ramps” for those who have dropped out. 

2. All youth serving systems should be mandated to collaborate on the solution 
set and put in place accountability systems and supports such that no youth 
falls through the cracks. The public must demand better accountability for out- 
comes from youth serving systems. In communities with high levels of youth 
distress the education, workforce, child welfare, juvenile justice, and mental 
health systems should be required to collaborate on a transition support sys- 
tem that tracks and supports the movement of youth through the various sys- 
tems and prepares them for post-secondary success. Youth aging out of foster 
care and youth re-entering from incarceration should have transition plans 
that connect them with the services from all relevant systems. Youth councils, 
such as those currently mandated in the Workforce Investment Act, should 
serve to keep the focus on the problem and solutions and to engage stake- 
holders in the process. 

3. Federal and State resources must flow in support of such scaled efforts cre- 
ating a policy, legislative, and regulatory environment that affirms a commit- 
ment to not leave these youth behind and provides the incentives and re- 
sources, at scale, to stand behind the commitment. Efforts like the Youth Op- 
portunity Grant which provided substantial funding to high poverty commu- 
nities to build capacity and engage thousands of in-school and out-of-school 
youth in sustained activity, should be extended not ended. 


® CLASP conducted a survey of 196 dropouts enrolled in the Youth Opportunity Program in 
13 cities. The report is forthcoming in the summer 2000. 

’’Estimate provided by David Brown, National Youth Employment Coalition. 
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4. The realities of the job market, the workplace and the 21st century skill set 
needed to be competitive must factor heavily in the redesign of high schools 
and alternative programming. Business must play a prominent role in this re- 
design and in opening up the workplace to provide rich career exposure. Jobs 
today and in the near future are more knowledge and technology based. Suc- 
cess in the workplace will require the ability to analyze, quickly adapt, contin- 
ually upgrade, and develop transferable skills. A dramatic shift in the sec- 
ondary/post-secondary education paradigm will be required to shift from 50% 
dropping out to 100% graduating with these skills. Actively engaging business, 
secondary, post-secondary, and alternative education leaders in the school re- 
form process can provide the impetus and support for such change. 

5. Work experience, internships, and community service/service learning opportu- 
nities must be greatly expanded in these communities to provide for these 
youth the same level of exposure to work environments and civic opportunities 
as experienced by youth in more advantaged jurisdictions. Up until the passage 
of the Workforce Investment Act in 1998, which eliminated the summer youth 
program, thousands of 14 and 15 year old youth received their first exposure 
to work and community service through this federal funding. Over the years 
the summer jobs program provided communities with a vehicle for imparting 
work skills, college and career exposure, leadership skills, and work ethic in 
the early teen years. With the elimination of the summer jobs program and the 
constricting opportunities in the job market, young people are not developing 
the skills and work ethic that will be essential for labor market success in later 
years. 

6. A national youth policy must be advanced that has among its principles the 
reconnection of the approximately 5 million youth® who are out of school and 
out of work and out of the labor market and societal mainstream. There is no 
overarching national youth policy that embraces all youth including those who 
have been “disconnected”. Nor is there policy that frames our values, beliefs, 
promises and actions to be taken on behalf of all youth. National attention on 
this issue tends to focus on specific pieces of legislation or special target 
groups — gang prevention, foster care, young offenders. While this attention is 
much needed, these problems are vestiges of continued neglect of the larger 
disconnected youth problem. A more comprehensive national youth policy is 
needed to move the country from silo-ed fragmented interventions to more sys- 
temic, integrated solutions. 

What’s a community to do? What is happening to young people in high poverty 
communities, many of which are also predominantly minority communities, should 
be unacceptable to all segments of the community. When viewed simply as a failure 
of public schools, it is easy for one to point the linger and disengage from the solu- 
tion. However, when viewed as a failure of the collective community to provide for 
the future for its youth it should serve as a call to action. Those working in the 
youth field are well aware of the amazing transformations that take place when 
young people are reconnected to supportive alternative environments. There is a 
growing body of evidence about effective practice and what works to restore the edu- 
cation and labor market pathways. Caring adult support, integrated learning envi- 
ronments, high quality work experience and civic engagement, in combination, have 
been demonstrated effective in restoring the pathways to success for youth.® The 
technology, and experience exist, but the delivery infrastructure is fragmented and 
fragile after years of funding decline. 

High school reform and the growing pressure for accountability should serve as 
the impetus to community activism around these unacceptable educational and 
labor market outcomes in high poverty communities. The growing exposure of the 
educational and labor market disparities for youth of color should also sound the 
alarm. The community has an important role to play in creating the public will to 
elevate the much neglected plight of youth in poverty communities for priority at- 
tention. Community leaders and parents will need to be informed and vigilant as 
the high school reform efforts unfold. Reform efforts that cater to the letter of the 
law, instead of the intent and spirit of leaving no youth behind, may in fact exacer- 
bate the dropout problem. Attempts to comply with high standards, high stakes test- 


®Sum, A., Khatiwada, I., Pond, N., & Trub’skyy, M., with Fogg, N., Palma, S. (2003, January). 
Left Behind in the Labor Market: Labor Market Problems of the Nation’s Out-of-School, Young 
Adult Populations. Boston, MA: Center for Labor Market Studies, Northeastern University, p. 
7. 

® James, Donna Walker (ed) (1997). Some Things DO Make a Difference for Youth: A Compen- 
dium of Evaluations of Youth Programs and Practices. Washington, DC: Aanerican Youth Policy 
Forum. 
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ing, and making average yearly progress could easily lead to the less abled and 
more difficult youth being pushed out or tracked to less desirable alternatives. The 
challenge is to deliver all youth to graduation with a skill set that allows them to 
compete on equal footing for the opportunities in the labor market. Communities, 
if they are to thrive, can not continue to allow the loss of young talent, potential, 
and energy. 

What is needed is a vision for youth that is anchored in the belief that all youth 
should have equitable access to the promise and prosperity that America has to 
offer. This belief should guide our priorities, our policies and our actions as individ- 
uals in a caring community and as a Nation. It should resonate across all levels of 
government and at the grass roots of community service delivery. There must be a 
commitment to actualize that vision by making the investments at the scale needed 
until the education and labor market disparities for poor and minority youth dis- 
sipate. It is not just about funding. It is about rethinking systems, policies, relation- 
ships, and collective responsibility. Leadership on this issue begins with the ac- 
knowledgement that the situation that exists for youth in high poverty communities 
is unacceptable and that solutions must be bold, systemic, and collaborative. Every 
sector of the community and every youth serving system should be coalesced to be 
part of the solution. A solution that is two decades overdue! 


Statement of Greater Miami Service Corps 

As the Executive Director of the Greater Miami Service Corps (GMSC), I am 
pleased to submit testimony and success stories for consideration by the House 
Ways and Means Subcommittee on Income Security and Family Support as you con- 
sider best practices for engaging disconnected and disadvantaged youth and young 
people. 

Program Background 

Established in 1989, Greater Miami Service Corps is a non-profit youth service 
organization, based in Miami-Dade County that provides out-of-school young people 
with the resources and services necessary to transition to independence and self-suf- 
ficiency. Program emphasis is placed on preparing young people to enter the work- 
force through education, paid work experience, internships, job placement and post- 
program follow-up and support services to ensure placement retention. A profile of 
our population includes youth who are either unemployed or underemployed; high 
school dropouts; basic skills deficient; single parents; non-custodial parents; youth 
with prior criminal histories and youth aged out of foster care. 

GMSC, is one of 115 Service and Conservation Corps currently operating in 41 
states and the District of Columbia. Corps annually enroll more than 23,000 young 
men and women who contribute 13 million hours of service every year. The Corps 
Network and its member Corps have a long and successful history in addressing the 
needs of disconnected and disadvantaged youth between the ages of 16 and 25. 

GMSC was one of eleven programs created through a national demonstration 
project called the Urban Corps Expansion Project (UCEP), a joint project between 
The Corps Network (formerly National Association of Service and Conservation 
Corps) and Public/Private Ventures. The UCEP project was sought to address sev- 
eral unmet community needs, specifically: the need for increased community service 
and volunteerism; the need for involvement of young adults in addressing the phys- 
ical and social conditions of their community; the need for structured, meaningful 
work experiences for young adults; and the need for “comprehensive educational” 
opportunities for disadvantaged youth. 

Service Strategy 

The Greater Miami Service Corps and The Corps Network member programs use 
the “Corps Works” model which incorporates service as a strategy to engaging 
youth. This service model was research validated by Abt, Associates and Brandeis 
University in 1997. The model incorporates subsidized community based work expe- 
rience, which simulates a real-world work environment. Specifically, in order to pre- 
pare for future work and success in family and community life, youth enter a 6- 
12 month, comprehensive work-based learning program. Youth spend the bulk of 
each week, Monday through Thursday working in crews on service projects under 
the guidance of trained adult supervisors. Service projects provide numerous work- 
based learning opportunities rooted in reading and language comprehension, mathe- 
matics and critical thinking. These activities not only provide valuable work experi- 
ence but also enhance literacy levels among youth. Projects also provide opportuni- 
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ties for teamwork, communication as well as good safety practices. Projects may be 
production based and as such carry deadline-driven services creating an environ- 
ment similar to what youth will experience in other employment settings. The skills 
attained by youth are varied by region but may include building and lawn mainte- 
nance, child development, construction, clerical/office support and experience in the 
health care industry. These projects save teixpayers money and provide meaningful 
work for young people who will graduate our program with marketable skills. 

To address employment barriers directly (in addition to the crew-based work expe- 
rience), youth devote time (at least six hours per week or more) to individualized 
education in pursuit of a high school diploma, GED or remediation for those who 
have diplomas. Whenever possible, youth are enrolled in community college classes 
to build the habits and expectations of post-secondary education. 

In addition to providing help with academics and work experience, youth have nu- 
merous opportunities to demonstrate leadership. Leadership opportunities offered 
include attendance at Board meetings, community presentations, team captain. 
Corps Senate, leadership development and business training. 

In return for their efforts, Corpsmembers receive a living allowance, classroom 
training to improve basic competencies, a chance to earn a GED or high school di- 
ploma, experiential and environmental service-learning-based education, generic 
and technical skills training, a wide range of support services, and, in many cases, 
an AmeriCorps post-service educational award of up to $4,725. 

This best practice model informs the community that the Greater Miami Service 
Corps develops young people to succeed. More than 70% of Corpsmembers who com- 
plete the rigorous program are placed in jobs. An additional group of Corpsmembers, 
return to school or go on to college and an additional group join the military. 

Funding Picture 

The services provided by GMSC remain as critical today as they did in 1989. Con- 
tinuing articles published by the Miami-Herald and the Sun-Sentinel on youth vio- 
lence, low graduation rates, increased poverty and the continuing dilemma of babies 
having bahies demonstrate the need for increased funding of youth programs that 
target disadvantaged youth. However, funding for services locally remains unstable. 
Continued decreases in state Workforce Investment Act funding as well as the im- 
pact to revenue generated through property taxes to the County and local munici- 
palities creates a tremendous impact to the number of youth that can receive serv- 
ices. 

Since 2002, we have seen a decline in the number of youth our program serves 
annually, from 425 to approximately 200. At the same time, the number of youth 
eligible for services continues to increase. A June 13th article in the Miami Herald 
indicates that “fewer than 50% of students in Miami-Dade earned a high school di- 
ploma.” Overall, Florida’s 60.5% graduation rate is 45th in the country, out of 50 
states and the District of Columbia. Without the resources for programs like the 
Greater Miami Service Corps, many of these young people will face a dismal future 
of low wages due to low education and skill levels. 

In order to ensure that our youth and young people receive basic services, many 
programs have formed collaborations to address youth barriers to emplo 3 unent such 
as transportation, childcare, housing, tutoring, etc. But so much more is needed. At- 
tached are success stories of local youth who were formerly considered “disadvan- 
taged and disconnected.” In order to engage the increased number of youth that are 
unable to access services due to limited funding, federal and state funds must be 
increased to make it possible for youth to participate in drop-out reconnection pro- 
grams. Funding sources to consider include Youth Opportunity Grants, Public Land 
Corps and Department of Labor Offender Re-entry and Youthbuild funding. It is im- 
portant that foundations are part of the conversation for funding support in to de- 
veloping a pathway to youth for industry specific jobs. 

Received via email January 11, 2007 
Ms Dorset!: 

First of all I wanted to let you know how nice was to see you last Tuesday; it’s 
been a while since I graduate from the GMSC and all the memories I have from 
you guys are nothing but good ones. 

Thanks to all your staff and your attention to detail has changed many lives in 
the community; I’m the living example that if you believe in yourself and take the 
opportunities that you offer you will be able to success in life. 

While I was in the program I had the opportunity to work with Miami Dade hous- 
ing agency and six months later I was a full time employee for the county. I’ve could 
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stop right there but then I thought that if I got that far I could’ve go even further 
and I did. 

I decided to join the Navy so I can have a back up to complete my education. It 
worked. 

It’s not easy to be away from family and friends but at the same time I’ve become 
a better person, a stronger leader, a warrior. I’ve been in more than 15 countries 
in less than two years!!! 

Thank you for all the opportunities that you gave me; I have no words to explain 
how much I appreciate all your help, I couldn’t get this far If I wouldn’t go to 
GMSC. 

God bless you for giving people a new hope and a new way to see the real world, 
it is never to late to study some of us wasted time but thanks to programs like the 
one you offer helps communities to put young people in the right track for their fu- 
ture. 

Once again thank you for show me that there’s a future if you really fight for your 
goals, now I’m able not just to support myself but my family as well; I’m even in 
the process to buy a house. 

GOD BLESS YOU AND ALL THE STAFF!!! 


Very respectfully 


Petty Officer Hernandez, U.S NAVY 
PS3 HERNANDEZ, EMILIO 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
USS LEYTE GULF (CG-65) 
FPO AE 09570-1175 


Received via email 3/20/2007 


I use to be in the Greater Miami Service Corp, a long time ago. I am glad to see 
that it is still around. The corps helped me get my High School Diploma from Lind- 
say Technical school. I am 32 years old now, so a lot has happen since, but if it 
was not for the corps setting my sails right, I would have not been on my way. 

After I left the corps I moved into my own apt and got a permanent job with the 
Dade County providing subsidized housing for low income families. I had great aspi- 
rations, I wanted greater things in life so I left that job and joined the U.S.A.F. in 
September of 1996. Since then I have traveled to Spain, Ireland, Oman, Iraq, Af- 
ghanistan, Guam, Hawaii, 23 of the 48 contiguous states, and just recently Japan. 
I have driven a 800 horsepower car down a drag strip, eaten culturally unique cui- 
sine from every country I visited, met more celebrities then I can remember and 
own a driveway full of cars that makes my dad jealous. Now I am a Staff Sergeant 
in the Air Force and my job is to monitor my Squadron of 100 people ensuring per- 
sons, equipment and aircraft move on time off the airfield. I am writing this letter 
to you so maybe you can read it to those young people maybe it can inspire them 
to stick with the program just a little bit longer. 


Thank you 


SSgt Juan D. Hernandez 
Kadena Air Base Japan, U.S.A.F. 


GREATER MIAMI SERVICE CORPS 

Elmer Garcia is the third member of his family to attend and graduate from 
GMSC. After relocating from Guatemala, he was uncertain of what he should do. 
When he first arrived, his Mom told him about the Greater Miami Service Corps. 
However, he decided to work for an oriental trading company. After three years 
without opportunities for advancement, he decided to try the Corps. While enrolled, 
he earned his general education diploma, increased his English literacy and ob- 
tained full-time employment through an internship placement with Energy Pro- 
grams Division of Miami-Dade County Community Action Agency. He states, “As a 
result of the program, I am now enrolled in Miami-Dade College to pursue an Asso- 
ciates Degree in Business Administration. The Corps helped put me on the path to 
achieve my goals.” 

SUCCESS STORIES 

Linda Eugene came to the Greater Miami Service Corps six months after relo- 
cating from Haiti. She states, “My primary reason for joining was to benefit from 
the scholarships.” After completing her twelve month tenure, she continued in 
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school full-time and worked on a part-time basis. In 1999, she earned her Associate 
in Arts; in 2002 she attained her Bachelor of Arts in Public Administration. She did 
not stop there ... in 2004 she earned a Masters in Business Administration with 
a concentration in Accounting. She now works full-time with the Teix Collectors Of- 
fice and teaches English as a Second Language (ESOL) on a part-time basis. 

When Gladis Chacon’s grandfather died, her world changed. She and her sib- 
lings found themselves on the verge of homelessness. Due to the age of her siblings, 
they were placed in foster care. Since she was twenty and too old for foster care, 
Gladis moved into a shelter. That’s when a counselor referred her to the Greater 
Miami Service Corps. She states, “It was my first real job situation and I could not 
believe that I was accepted, it was like oh my God they want me?” After twelve 
months Gladis graduated. She is now gainfully employed with the Miami-Dade 
County Community Action Agency; she has an apartment and is now working to- 
ward obtaining her general education diploma. She states, “The most important 
thing I learned is that it’s important to be strong and never give up.” 

Willie Scott, a young father of three, wanted to make a difference in his life and 
that of his children. A family friend referred him to the Greater Miami Service 
Corps. After joining the Corps, Willie quickly demonstrated his leadership ability 
through his designation as Team Captain. In his role as Team Captain, he was able 
to learn managerial and administrative skills. Upon program completion, Willie ob- 
tained full-time employment with South Miami Hospital, a Baptist Health South 
Florida affiliate. Willie states, “Greater Miami Service Corps. . . .” 

Born in Port au Prince Haiti, Sophonie Slaughter came to the United States 
with her mother at a young age. Her Mom worked hard to make a life for the two 
of them; however, shortly after arriving in the United States; “Sophie” as she is af- 
fectionately known, found out her Mom was gravely ill. When she was in the fourth 
grade, her Mom passed away and she was placed in foster care. 

Over the years, she would move from foster home to foster home; until she was 
finally adopted while in the seventh grade. Even at a young age, Sophie never al- 
lowed her personal situation to stop her from pursuing her dreams. She enjoyed 
helping people and always dreamed of one day becoming a nurse. 

When she turned 18, she decided to move into her own apartment. During that 
period she continued working on her education and received her High School Di- 
ploma from Miami Jackson Senior High School. She also became the mother of two 
children. 

One day, Sophie observed some young people in the community in orange and 
khaki uniforms. She walked up to one of them and queried about the program they 
were working with. They shared with her the opportunities at the Community Ac- 
tion Agency/Greater Miami Service Corps. She was excited about what she heard 
and spoke with her case manager at the Children’s Home Society. Her case manager 
provided her a referral and she enrolled in the Community Action Agency/Greater 
Miami Service Corps (CAA/GMSC). 

While enrolled in the program, she completed her education at Nursing Unlim- 
ited; receiving certificates as a Home Health Aide and Nursing Assistant. She also 
received numerous certificates for leadership, attendance and ethics from CAA/ 
GMSC. As a result of her desire to become a nurse, she was placed on internship 
at Baptist Health South Florida-South Miami Hospital where she received CPR and 
Basic Life Support training and work experience in patient care transportation. 
Sophie recently commenced the employment process with the Hospital. Sophie 
states, “Without the help from the Corps and the Hospital, I would not be able to 
attain my dreams.” 

Sophie’s story is a testament to many young people who are just looking for an 
opportunity to improve their lives. 


Statement of the Honorable Ruben Hinojosa, 
a Representative in Congress from the State of Texas 

Chairman McDermott, Ranking Member Weller, and Colleagues: 

I appreciate the opportunity to submit a statement into the record of your hearing 
on disconnected and disadvantaged youth. I congratulate the Subcommittee for shin- 
ing a light on the challenges facing our nation’s disconnected and disadvantaged 
youth. In my position as Chairman of the Higher Education, Lifelong Learning, and 
Competitiveness Subcommittee of the Education and Labor Committee, the segment 
of our nation’s youth and young adult population that is disconnected from school 
and work is also of great concern to me. 
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I am pleased to focus my statement today on youth experiencing homelessness. 
I congratulate the Chairman for including this population of young people within 
the scope of your hearing, as they are often overlooked in the national conversation 
taking place about “disconnected youth.” In my opinion, there is no more obvious 
indicator of disconnection than the lack of a safe place to live. 

Our nation’s homeless youth are exposed to some of the harshest elements imag- 
inable. They are exposed to the harsh elements of hot and cold weather. They are 
exposed to the harsh elements of crime, abuse, and exploitation on the street. They 
are vulnerable to illness and physical trauma. They are deprived of the protective 
and nurturing elements that come with a home and a strong, supportive family. 
They are robbed of the supports necessary for productive adulthood. 

The National Network for Youth has launched a nation campaign called “A Place 
to Call Home Campaign.” This bold initiative is of critical importance to our nation. 
It asserts that no young person should have to suffer the fate of being “thrown 
away” by society — cast out and cast aside without a place to call home. It calls upon 
all sectors of society to assure permanency — lasting connections to people, places to 
live and opportunities and supports — for our nation’s homeless youth. 

Congress must do its part. That is why I have am planning to introduce the Place 
to Call Home Act, which will ensure that federal policy creates solutions rather than 
barriers for homeless youth. 

I am working with the National Network for Youth to convert the goals of the 
Campaign into policies that we can enact through federal legislation. We need a 
comprehensive approach — one that identifies all of our agencies and congressional 
committees that can help mend the social safety net that is torn for homeless youth. 
Our bill will improve programs and remove barriers to services for homeless and 
other disconnected youth in permanent housing, in healthcare, in secondary edu- 
cation, higher education, job training, juvenile justice, and child welfare. It will be 
called the Place to Call Home Act. I plan to introduce it in July, in time for the 
commemoration of the 20th Anniversary of the enactment of the Stewart B. McKin- 
ney Homeless Assistance Act, Congress’s first comprehensive responsive to mass 
homelessness in our nation. 

Among the bill’s provisions of interest to the Ways and Means Committee, the 
Place to Call Home Act will: 

• Expand eligibility for federal foster care and adoption assistance to youth 
through age 20. 

• Expand eligibility for the Chafee Foster Care Independence Program, includ- 
ing room and board and education and training vouchers, to youth under the 
age of 25. 

• Increase the mandatory spending levels of the Promoting Safe and Stable 
Families program to $505 million, and the Chafee program to $200 million. 

• Eliminate the income eligibility requirement for federal foster care and adop- 
tion assistance. 

• Authorize maintenance payments for kinship guardianship assistance to fos- 
ter care children and youth. 

• Prohibit states from enacting policies or practices to place a family within the 
child welfare system on the sole or primary basis that the family is experi- 
encing homelessness. 

• Require states, as a condition of receiving foster care maintenance payments, 
to have policies and procedures designed to reduce children and youth in their 
custody from running from their placement. 

• Require states, as a condition of receiving foster care maintenance payments, 
to have policies and procedures designed to ensure that children and youth 
in their custody are discharged in such a manner that ensures the child or 
youth is placed in stable and appropriate housing. 

• Add homeless youth as a target group for eligibility for the Work Opportunity 
Tax Credit. 

• Permit states to establish a “transitional compliance period” in the Tem- 
porary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) program, whereby income-eligi- 
ble minor parents who at the time of application are having trouble meeting 
the complex rules and eligibility conditions related to education and living ar- 
rangements (such as school dropouts and homeless youth) of the TANF pro- 
gram are nevertheless allowed to receive assistance on the condition that they 
comply with the minor parent rules within an established period after enroll- 
ment. 

• Ensure that states provide alternative living arrangements for minor parents 
seeking TANF assistance and unable to live at home, and to consult with 
minor parents about their preferred living arrangement. 
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• End restrictions on states’ ability to count participation in vocational and 
post-secondary training as a strategy for helping parents, including teen par- 
ents, attain access to better jobs. Allow 24 months for sucb participation. 

• Commence the lifetime limit on TANF assistance for teen parents completing 
their education and training programs when they turn age 20, rather than 
when they turn age 19, in order to allow these older youth to complete their 
education/training without the lifetime limit clock ticking. 

• Establish sanctions protections procedures that help teen parents understand, 
avoid, and/or end sanctions. 

• Require the identification of the extent and strategies to address the unmet 
service and living arrangement needs of teen parents in state TANF plans. 

• Require the Secretary of Health and Human Services to conduct studies of: 
teen parents receiving TANF assistance and to identify state and community 
best practices related to teen parent enrollment and tracking; teen parents 
not receiving TANF assistance to identify reasons for non-participation and 
to measure indicators of family well-being; the effects of paternity establish- 
ment policies; and, the nature, extent, and impact of sanctions imposed on 
parents who have not attained age 20. 

The very estimate that as many as three million of our nation’s youth and young 
adults do not have a home at some point in time each year is an obvious indication 
that our social safety net has begun to unravel. We need to mend that net and make 
it strong again. It will take all of our efforts, including that of the Ways and Means 
Committee, the Education and Labor Committee, and others. 

I urge this Subcommittee to help me move the Place to Call Home Act forward. 
I hope that members of the Subcommittee will join as co-sponsors of the legislation 
and advance its income security and family support provisions as part of other legis- 
lation you may move through Congress this session. 

This hearing is a signal of the 110th Congress’s commitment to preventing and 
ending youth homelessness. I trust it will serve as an opportunity to mobilize the 
nation to make sure that every young person has a place to call home. 


Statement of National Couneil For Adoption 

The National Council For Adoption thanks you for the opportunity to submit this 
written statement for your June 19, 2007 hearing’s record, on the subject of discon- 
nected, disadvantaged and homeless youth. The National Council For Adoption 
(NCFA) applauds the subcommittee’s focus on this vulnerable segment of American 
society. The chairman’s and subcommittee’s leadership in addressing this sad issue 
creates an excellent opportunity for both political parties to enact changes that will 
positively impact millions of Americans. 

We at NCFA are aware of the myriad of ways in which early childhood difficulties 
and a poor environment work to undermine the personal development of hundreds 
of thousands of children, thus placing them at risk of growing into disconnected and 
disadvantaged youth. We also know of the role that funding restrictions under Title 
IV-E of the Social Security Act play in keeping thousands of children in foster care 
environments, cut off from those caretakers and role models who could provide them 
with the emotional and personal connections all children and youths need to become 
well-adjusted, contributing members of society. 

In 2005, the most recent year for which statistics are available, a record 24,407 
youths aged out of this nation’s foster care system, never having experienced the 
loving, permanent family that is every child’s birthright. In 1998, that number was 
17,310.^ This increase is troubling. Not only is emancipation the least desirable out- 
come for a child entering the child welfare system, as it presupposes that the child 
will never be matched to a loving, permanent family. It also correlates with in- 
creased risk of poverty, homelessness, and incarceration among those exiting the 
system. Given these correlations, a reversal of the current trend in the numbers 
emancipated from foster care should be among the goals of any national strategy 
to reduce the number of disconnected and disadvantaged youths. 


^The AFCARS Report (#13): Preliminary Estimates for FY 2005, Administration of Children 
and Families, Department of Health and Human Services. December, 2006. Available online at 

http://www.acf.hhs.gov/programs/cb/stats research/afcars/tar/reportl3.htm 

^The AFCARS Report (#12): Final Estimates for FY 1998 through FY 2005, Administration 
of Children and Families, Department of Health and Human Services. October, 2006. Available 
online at http://www.acf.hhs.gov/programs/cb/stats research/afears/tar/report 12.htm 
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Effects of the Child Welfare System on Foster Children 

Nearly all studies of children in foster care show that they experience higher than 
average rates of behavioral, emotional, academic, mental and physical difficulties. 
This pattern is observed even when children in the child welfare system are com- 
pared to demographically similar children who have remained outside the system. 
For example, the first national overview of the well-being of children in the child 
welfare system, which drew on data from the 1997 and 1999 National Surveys of 
America’s Families, found that 27 percent of children involved with the child welfare 
system ages 6 through 17 had “high levels of behavioral and emotional problems.” 
This compares to 7 percent of all children ages 6 through 17, and 13 percent of chil- 
dren in “high-risk parent care.” This same overview found that 28 percent of all 
children involved with the child welfare system had “limiting physical, learning, or 
mental health conditions,” relative to 7 percent of all children and 14 percent of chil- 
dren in “high-risk parent care.”^ 

There are two obvious, and by no means mutually exclusive, explanations for this. 
One is that whatever incident of abuse or neglect precipitates the child’s entry into 
the foster care system negatively affects the development of that child for years 
afterward. The other is that the individual’s stay in the child welfare system, often- 
times moving from one foster home or foster care facility to another with little op- 
portunity to form lasting personal bonds, is detrimental to his or her development. 
Both these factors are most likely at work in the majority of cases. 

A foster child who is ultimately reunited with his or her original and rehabilitated 
family, or placed in a permanent, loving adoptive family, can be said to have re- 
ceived a second chance at life — complete with the opportunity to heal, which only 
a loving, stable family can provide. This is not the case for those who age out, how- 
ever. The difficulties reported above, disproportionately common among all children 
involved with child welfare services, persist among those who are neither reunited 
with their original families nor adopted. 

Socioeconomic Outcomes for Children Who Age Out of Foster Care 

A three-state study of former foster youths, aged 19, who had been emancipated 
from the system found significant deficits in education, poorer economic situations, 
and rates of delinquent or violent behavior compared to a nationally representative 
sample of youths, aged 19, studied as a part of the most recent National Longitu- 
dinal Study of Adolescent Health (NLSAH).'‘ 

Thirty-seven percent of former foster youth had neither a high school diploma nor 
a GED at the time of the study, compared to 9 percent of the NLSAH sample. Also, 
24 percent of former foster youth were enrolled at the time of their study in a two 
or four year college program, compared to 56 percent of those surveyed in the 
NLSAH sample. 

Ten percent of former foster youths who reported any income from employment 
in the past year earned $10,000 or more, versus 21 percent of those in the NLSAH 
sample who reported earning any income from employment in the previous year. 
Furthermore, former foster youths were significantly more likely than those in the 
NLSAH sample to report having been unable to pay their rent or mortgage (12 per- 
cent vs. 6 percent) and utilities (12 percent vs. 7 percent), as well as to having been 
evicted (4 percent versus .8 percent) in the previous year. Perhaps most telling is 
the fact that 31 percent of former foster youths reported not being in school and 
not having a job at the time of the study, compared to 12 percent of those in the 
NLSAH sample. 

In regard to delinquent and violent behavior, both males and females in the 
former foster youth sample were significantly more likely to report having pulled 
a knife or gun on someone (8 percent of males, 4 percent of females) than those in 
the NLSAH sample (3 percent of males, less than 1 percent of females). In addition, 
28 percent of former foster youths reported having been arrested, and 19 percent 
reported having been incarcerated during the past year. This compares dismally to 
the 0.6 percent of all Americans aged 18-19 who have ever been incarcerated, as 
estimated by the U.S. Department of Justice.® Finally, nearly 50 percent of young 


^ Kortenkamp, J. & Ehrle, J. The Well-Being of Children Involved with the Child Welfare Sys- 
tem, January 2002, The Urban Institute. Available online at http://www.urban.org/ 
UploadedPDF/310413_anf b43.pdf 

Courtney, Mark E. et al, Midwest Evaluation of the Adult Functioning of Former Foster 
Youth: Outcomes at Age 19, May 2005, Chapin Hall. Available online at http:// 

www.chapinhall.org/article abstract. aspx?ar=1355 

®Bonczar, Thomas P., Prevalence of Imprisonment in the U.S. Population: 1974-2001, August, 
2003, Bureau of Justice Statistics, U.S. Department of Justice. Available online at http:// 
www.ojp.usdoj.gov/bjs/pub/pdf/piuspOl.pdf 
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women formerly in foster care reported having been pregnant at least once by age 
19, compared to 20 percent of young women in the NLSAH sample. 

In short, young men and women who age out of the foster care system work less, 
earn less, are undereducated, and are more likely to engage in criminal and delin- 
quent behavior, relative to their peers. These facts speak to a continuing disconnec- 
tion from society among youths who age out of the foster care system. 

Flexible Funding under Title FV-E of the Soeial Seeurity Act: Necessary to 
Successful Reform 

Current federal funding legislation prevents the type of reform needed to reduce 
the number of emancipated youths. Title IV-E federal dollars are, by far, the largest 
source of child welfare services funding. Sixty-one percent of this funding, however, 
is earmarked for foster care maintenance services at the expense of other crucial 
child welfare services that would allow these youths to find the permanency the de- 
serve. States therefore have a clear financial incentive to move children into foster 
care, and no such incentive to move them out. As a result, the system falls asleep 
on the foster care button, and children in need of loving, permanent families are 
left in a government-financed limbo instead. 

With this in mind. National Council For Adoption would like to make the fol- 
lowing recommendations to Congress aimed at increasing the flexibility of federal 
child welfare funds to better provide for America’s neglected and abused children. 

• Reassess the child welfare priorities and reallocate resources so as to give 
more emphasis and funding to the crucial, but neglected strategy of adoptive 
and foster parent recruitment; 

• Extend the flexibility of the Promoting Safe & Stable Families (Title IV-B, 
Subpart 2) funding to Title IV-E funding. This would allow states to decide 
how best to use federal dollars on community-based family support services, 
family preservation services, time-limited family reunification services, adop- 
tive and foster parent recruitment and training, post-placement services for 
adoptive and foster families, and adoption promotion and support services, to 
meet the needs of children in their care; 

• Allow states to project their annual expenditures for foster care maintenance 
(Title IV-E) over a specified period of time. The difference between the state’s 
projected expenditures and the state’s actual expenditures are the savings 
that states may consolidate with their Title IV-B funding to use for other 
child welfare purposes such as those stated above. States would continue to 
be required to match their federal savings at their foster care matching rates 
to ensure that states continue their share of spending for child welfare pur- 
poses; and 

• Reauthorize the federal child welfare waivers allowing HHS to grant new 
waivers to 10 states to allow them to use their Title IV-E dollars for other 
child welfare services not covered by Title IV-E such as post-permanency 
services to support and strengthen adoptive families. Successful Title IV-E 
waiver demonstrations in North Carolina, Indiana, Oregon and other states 
have proven that programs allowing states to use previously restricted, foster 
care maintenance dollars to underwrite other child welfare services can and 
do work. 

There are currently 114,000 children in foster care whose parental rights have 
been terminated. Under the current federal financing system, a substantial portion 
of these children will simply age out of foster care. However, a shift in child welfare 
funding away from foster care maintenance and toward the placement of these chil- 
dren with loving, permanent families would work to decrease the numbers aging out 
of foster care and, by extension, the number of disconnected and disadvantaged 
youths. 

In conclusion. Chairman McDermott and other members of the subcommittee, Na- 
tional Council For Adoption would like to thank you for the opportunity to present 
this proposal to reduce the numbers of disconnected and disadvantaged youths in 
the United States. We offer our continued assistance in advancing this crucial mis- 
sion. 


Statement of National Human Serviees Assembly 

We, members of the National Human Services Assembly and the National Col- 
laboration for Youth, commend this Subcommittee for the work it does on behalf of 
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our nation’s most vulnerable, and for seeking solutions by holding this hearing on 
disconnected youth. 

The National Human Services Assembly, founded in 1923, is an association of the 
nation’s leading national non-profits in the fields of community and youth develop- 
ment, and human services. Many of the member organizations are national offices 
of direct human service providers. Others conduct research or provide technical as- 
sistance. 

The National Collaboration for Youth (NCY), a 33-year old affinity group, is a coa- 
lition of the National Assembly member organizations that have a significant inter- 
est in youth development. Members of NCY include 50 national, non-profit, youth 
development organizations that collectively serve more than 40 million young peo- 
ple; employ over 100,000 paid staff; utilize more than six million volunteers; and 
have a physical presence in virtually every community in America. Its mission is 
to provide a united voice as advocates for youth to improve the conditions of young 
people in America, and to help young people reach their full potential. 

While many NCY members look to serve all young people, many of our organiza- 
tions have a focus on reaching the most at-risk youth. As research demonstrates, 
and the graphic ^ included in this testimony indicates, children, youth, their families 
and caregivers often have multiple needs and are eligible for a variety of services 
funded through existing federal programs. It is often difficult, however, for service 
providers, young people and their families to access opportunities provided by dif- 
ferent agencies. 


Understanding LA Systems That Affect 

Families 

A Look at How 40* Programs Might Touch One Los Angeles Family 
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For more than 3 years, NCY members have been working on a piece of legislation 
specifically designed to untangle this mass of services and create a seamless web 
of support for at-risk young people. The Tom Osborne Federal Youth Coordination 
Act (PL 109-365, Title VIII), passed at the end of the 109th Congress, but has yet 
to receive the modest $1 million in funding necessary to begin the work of the Fed- 
eral Youth Development Council. 


^ Dunkle, M. (2002). Understanding LA Systems That Affect Families: A Look at How 40+ Pro- 
grams Might Touch One Los Angeles Family. The George Washington University and The LA 
County Children’s Planning Council. 
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The original legislation, H.R. 856, passed the House in November 2005 by an 
overwhelming bipartisan vote of 353 to 62, with 163 Republicans supporting it, and 
no Democrats opposing. In fact, we remain grateful for the support of both the Chair 
and Ranking Member of this subcommittee for their votes that day. 

If implemented, the Federal Youth Development Council would play a vital role 
in increasing the coordination, cooperation, and efficiency among the twelve federal 
departments and myriad agencies that provide services to disadvantaged youth. 
This new interagency Council, and its focus on youth development, will result in 
considerable benefits for young people by providing youth with a more accessible 
and comprehensive array of services. 

In addition to ensuring improved communication and coordination among federal 
departments and agencies, the Council will 

• Assess the needs of youth and those who work with youth; and the quantity 
and quality of federal programs offering services, supports and opportunities 
to help meet these needs. 

• Recommend objectives and quantifiable goals for federal youth programs and 
recommend allocation of resources to support the goals. 

• Identify overlap or duplication and recommend ways to better facilitate co- 
ordination, improve efficiency and effectiveness of such programs. 

• Identify target populations of youth and focus additional resources or develop 
demonstration projects and model programs to target those groups. 

• Conduct research and evaluation, identify and replicate model programs and 
promising practices, provide technical assistance relating to the needs of 
youth, and coordinate the collection and dissemination of youth-services re- 
lated data and research. 

• Provide technical assistance to states to support state-funded youth coordi- 
nating councils. 

Additionally, the Council will report to Congress with an assessment of the needs 
of youth and those who serve them, including recommendations for better integra- 
tion and coordination of federal, state, and local policies affecting youth. 

The composition of the Council is unique — it acknowledges that government alone 
cannot provide all the solutions needed. Membership on the Council includes non- 
governmental youth development organizations and disadvantaged youth. The im- 
portance of this design, inclusive of all representative stakeholders and expressly 
authorized in the Act, cannot be overstated. 

Organizations, such as ours, are essential partners in providing programming to 
at-risk youth, and can provide valuable insight as to how increased communication 
and coordination at the federal level will have a direct impact toward improved 
services at the local and state level. Furthermore, our nation’s young people are 
more than capable of articulating the efficacy of policies and programs. As recipients 
of services provided by the federal government they are in the ideal position to as- 
sist the Council as it moves forward, and by serving on the council, youth members 
might also gain the propensity toward a future career in public service. 

While certainly the Federal Youth Development Council cannot provide all the so- 
lutions that this Subcommittee is seeking, we do believe that it is an integral and 
important part of a system to better serve and engage our nation’s future leaders. 

'Thank you for your time and attention. Any of the undersigned would be happy 
to answer questions you might have, and assist your Subcommittee as it works to- 
wards finding solutions. 


Afterschool Alliance, Jodi Grant, Executive Director 
Alliance for Children and Families, Peter Goldberg, President and CEO 
America’s Promise Alliance, Marguerite Kondracke, President and CEO 
Big Brothers Big Sisters of America, Judy Vredenburgh, President and CEO 
Camp Fire USA, Jill Pasewalk, President and CEO 

Child Welfare League of America, Christine James-Brown, President and CEO 
Communities In Schools, Inc., Daniel J. Cardinal!, President 
First Focus, Bruce Lesley, President 

Forum for Youth Investment, Karen J. Pittman, Executive Director 

MENTOR/National Mentoring Partnership, Gail Manza, Executive Director 

National Collaboration for Youth, Irv Katz, President and CEO 

National Network for Youth, Victoria Wagner, President and CEO 

National Recreation and Park Association, Jobn A. Thorner, Executive Director 

The Salvation Army, USA, Commissioner Israel L. Gaither 

Search Institute, Peter Benson, President 

United Neighborhood Centers of America, Ian Bautista, President 
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YMCA of the USA, Neil Nicoll, President and CEO 

Youth Service America, Steven A. Culbertson, President and CEO 


Statement of the National Network for Youth 


Introduction 

The National Network for Youth (NN4Y), founded in 1974, is a national 
nonprofit memhership organization that champions the needs of runaway, 
homeless, and other disconnected youth through advocacy, innovation and 
member services. NN4Y is committed to ensuring that opportunities for develop- 
ment and permanency be made available to youth who face greater odds due to 
abuse, neglect, exploitation, homelessness, lack of resources, community prejudice, 
differing abilities, barriers to learning, and other life challenges. NN4Y provides its 
members and the general public education, networking, training, materials and pol- 
icy advocacy with federal, state, and local lawmakers. NN4Y maintains offices in Se- 
attle, Washington, and in Washington, DC. 

Today our membership includes more than 500 community-based, faith- 
based, and public organizations that provide an array of services to youth 
and families in the United States and territories as well as some inter- 
national locations. Many of our members receive funding through the Federal 
Runaway and Homeless Youth Act. NN4Y’s organization members provide the full 
gamut of preventive, interventive, and developmental supports to youth and families 
in high-risk situations, including street-based crisis intervention, emergency shelter, 
transitional and independent housing, permanent housing, individual and family 
counseling, lifeskills, parenting, and health and wellness education, physical and 
mental health treatment and care, supplemental educational, workforce develop- 
ment, arts, and recreation services. Collectively, NN4Y member organizations serve 
over 2.5 million youth annually. In addition, youth, youth workers, and regional and 
state networks of youth-serving organizations belong to NN4Y. 

By any measure of disconneetion, runaway and homeless youth eertainly 
fall within its scope. It is this group of young people about which this state- 
ment is foeused. 

Runaway and Homeless Youth Basies 

Runaway and homeless youth are the most vulnerable of our nation’s 
“disconneeted” youth. The National Network for Youth refers to these two popu- 
lations collectively as “unaccompanied youth.” Like other disconnected youth, unac- 
companied youth experience separation from one or more of the key societal institu- 
tions of family, school, community, and the workplace. Their disconnection is accen- 
tuated by their lack of a permanent place to live, which is not only disruptive in 
and of itself, but also indicative of the larger socioeconomic instability they are expe- 
riencing. 

Between one million and three million of our nation’s youth experienee 
an unaceompanied situation annually, according to various estimates derived 
from government studies and data sets. Some of these estimates do not include 
young adults ages 18 and older within their scope. 

Unaccompanied youth become detached from parents, guardians and 
other caring adults — legally, economically, and emotionally — due to a com- 
bination of family and community stressors. 

Family Stressors — Many of our nation’s unaccompanied youth are compelled to 
leave their home environments prematurely due to severe family conflict, physical, 
sexual, or emotional abuse by an adult in the home, parental neglect, parental sub- 
stance abuse, or parental mental illness. For other youth, the values and traditions 
with which their families operate prescribe that the young person separate economi- 
cally from the family unit upon reaching the legal age of majority or after gradua- 
tion, in some cases regardless of whether the youth is actually prepared for inde- 
pendent adulthood. Others are expelled from the home due to parental inability to 
accept the sexual orientation, parenting status, mental or addictive disability, or 
normal adolescent behavior of their child. For still other young people, their families 
are simply too poor to continue to bear the financial burden of providing for the 
youth’s basic needs. Youth in families that are experiencing homelessness may be 
separated from the family unit — and become homeless on their own — so that emer- 
gency shelter or domestic violence services can be secured for the remaining family 
members, or to squeeze most of the family into means of habitation that are too 
small for all of its members. 
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Community Stressors — State custodial systems — including child welfare, juvenile 
justice, mental health, addiction treatment, and developmental disabilities — which 
have responsibility for ensuring the safety and protection of children and youth who 
are not properly cared for by parents and guardians — are failing in general to accept 
older youth into their custody due to financial limitations and policy disincentives. 
Many of the young people who do come in contact with public custodial systems are 
not adequately prepared for independence and residential stability during their pe- 
riod of custody nor provided an aftercare arrangement to support them after the 
custodial relationship has ended. Many of these young people have no home environ- 
ment to which to return. Youth with mental illness, addiction, and other disabilities 
face discrimination when searching for an independent living arrangement. 

Many unaccompanied youth who are psychosocially prepared for independent 
adulthood are not economically ready for self-sufficiency. Inadequate educational 
preparation, lack of employment skills, short or non-existent work histories, lan- 
guage barriers, and undocumented immigration status all contribute to the relega- 
tion of many youth to unemployment or to low-wage jobs — neither of which generate 
income sufficient for acquiring affordable housing. 

Policy barriers also stand in the way of permanency for unaccompanied youth. In 
some jurisdictions, youth below the age of majority are prohibited from entering into 
leases or other contracts on their own behalf. “One strike” laws prohibit individuals 
with criminal histories from residency in public and assisted housing and prohibit 
juvenile ex-offenders from returning to their families. And, federal, state, and local 
public and assisted housing programs rank young people low, if at all, among their 
priority populations for assistance. 

Regardless of the eausal faetor, unaceompanied youth, when left to fend 
for themselves without support, experience poor health, educational, and 
workforce outcomes which imperil their prospects for positive adulthood. 
This results in their long-term dependency on or involvement in public 
health, social service, emergency assistance, and corrections systems. 

National Network for Youth Public Policy 

The National Network for Youth was founded as the National Network of Run- 
away and Youth Services to be the membership association of community-based or- 
ganizations that had emerged in the 1970s to focus on the needs of youth in run- 
away and homeless situations. NN4Y was the architect of the Federal Runaway and 
Homeless Youth Act (RHYA) and still considers that law today as our primary pub- 
lic policy accomplishment. We remain vigilant over the RHYA and are the leading 
national organization dedicated to ensuring the Act’s continuation (through the re- 
authorization process) and its annual federal appropriation, $103 million in federal 
FY 2007. We urge Congress to increase appropriations for RHYA programs 
to $140 million annual. We also call on Congress to reauthorize the Run- 
away and Homeless Youth Act, which is set to expire in 2008. 

Our public policy work reaches far beyond the RHYA, however. We also devote 
attention to ensuring that runaway, homeless, and other disconnected youth receive 
full and fair access to child welfare, juvenile justice, physical health, mental health, 
education, workforce investment, positive youth development, and housing opportu- 
nities and supports. 

Place to Call Home and Place to Call Home Act 

In February 2007, the National Network for Youth announced a long-term cam- 
paign to end youth homelessness at the NN4Y annual Symposium in Washington, 
DC in February 2007. A Place to Call Home: The National Network for Youth’s 
Permanency Plan for Unaccompanied Youth seeks to build the conditions, 
structures, and supports to ensure permanency for unaccompanied youth, where 
permanency is understood to include a lasting connection to loving families, caring 
adults, and supportive peers; a safe place to live; and the youth’s possession of skills 
and resources necessary for a life of physical and mental wellness, continuous asset- 
building, dignity, and joy. 

The place to Call Home Campaign will guide NN4Y’s strategy and actions for the 
future. The Campaign involves activities in four work areas: public policy advance- 
ment and system change; practice improvement and professional development; pub- 
lic awareness and stakeholder education; and research and knowledge development. 

The signature public policy component of the Place to Call Home Campaign is the 
Place to Call Home Act, comprehensive legislation to prevent, respond to, and end 
runaway and homeless situations among youth. We are currently working with Rep- 
resentative Ruben Hinojosa (D-TX) to develop the Place to Call Home Act. We ex- 
pect the bill to be introduced in July. 
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The Place to Call Home Act addresses the causal factors of and offers ulti- 
mate solutions to unaccompanied situations among youth. The hill includes 
provisions in the homeless assistance, housing, child welfare, juvenile justice, public 
health, education, workforce investment, teen parenting, and immigration areas. 

Income Security and Family Support Provisions within Place to Call Home 
Act 

The Place to Call Home Act includes many provisions that address income secu- 
rity and family support issues within the jurisdiction of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. We urge the Subcommittee to act on the recommendations below ei- 
ther by bringing up the Place to Call Home Act for consideration once it 
is introduced, by bringing up the provisions independently, or by attaching 
them to other income security and family support legislative vehicles. 

Child Welfare 

State child welfare systems have the purpose of ensuring the safety and protec- 
tion of children and youth who are not properly cared for by parents and guardians. 
We must strengthen these systems so that they provide better access by, and sup- 
ports for longer periods, to homeless and other disconnected youth. 

We urge Congress to expand eligibility for federal foster care and adoption 
assistance to youth through age 20. Terminating such assistance at age 18 is 
not in keeping with what we now know about adolescent brain development, which 
is that the brain does not mature to its adult capacity until the mid-20s. So essen- 
tially, by terminating assistance at age 18, we are abandoning youth at a time when 
they are still in great need of supervision and support. 

Concurrent to an extension of eligibility for foster care to youth through age 20, 
we recommend Congress to extend eligibility for the Chafee Foster Care Inde- 
pendence Program to youth under age 25. Included in this age extension 
should be eligibility for room and board and for education and training vouchers. 
We recommend at least a $200 million annual spending level ($60 million 
above current law) for the Chafee program. We also recommend the addition 
of a requirement to evaluate use of Chafee room and board services and how they 
improve housing outcomes for youth. 

We recommend that Congress authorize maintenance payments for kinship 
guardianship assistance to foster care children. Guardianship is a particularly 
attractive permanency option for older youth in care. Uniform federal policy and 
funding to states is needed in this important area. 

We recommend that Congress require states, as a condition of receiving fos- 
ter eare maintenance payments, to have established and functioning poli- 
cies and procedures designed to reduce the numbers of children and youth 
in their custody from running from their placement. Analysis of state data 
uncovers that 21 percent of foster youth run from placement. This places a burden 
on both the child welfare and youth homeless assistance systems and may lead to 
disciplinary action against the youth. 

We urge Congress to require states, as a eondition of receiving foster care 
maintenanee payments, to have established and funetioning policies and 
procedures designed to ensure that children and youth in their custody are 
diseharged in such a manner that ensures the ehild or youth is placed in 
stable and appropriate housing. We must block the path from child welfare to 
homelessness for far too many of our nation’s youth exiting care. 

We recommend that Congress increase from $305 million to $505 million the 
mandatory funding level for the Promoting Safe and Stable Families Pro- 
gram. This is a vital account that states use to establish prevention and early inter- 
vention supports for families at risk of child removal from the home, and support 
to homeless families. Our nation’s children and youth deserve better than to have 
to scrape annually for discretionary dollars for the Promoting Safe and Stable Fami- 
lies Program, especially when Congress has already designated a portion of PSSF 
funds as mandatory spending. 

We recommend that Congress eliminate the ineome eligibility requirement 
for aceess to foster care and adoption assistance. Income should not be a de- 
termining factor in a young person and their family’s ability to access federal child 
welfare assistance. Child abuse and neglect are by no means limited to low-income 
families. 

We urge Congress to prohibit states from enacting policies or praetices to 
plaee a family within the ehild welfare system on the sole or primary basis 
that the family is experieneing homelessness. Lingering state practices in this 
regard continue to lead children and youth being separated from their family when 
the core issue is the family’s inability to obtain a safe living arrangement for all 
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its members. There are more pro-social responses to the housing crisis among fami- 
lies than to separate children from their caregivers. 

Finally, we request Congress to authorize the Government Accountability 
Office to conduct a study on state policies and practices with regard to ac- 
cess of unaccompanied youth to child protective services and to foster care 
and adoption assistance. We need to understand better why when homeless 
youth service providers turn to the child welfare system for assistance in caring for 
a homeless youth, the door is too often closed. 

Temporary Assistance for Needy Families — Teen Parent Protections 

The Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) program is an essential 
source of income and supportive services for families in poverty, including young 
families. Teen parents face special barriers to accessing and utilizing the TANF pro- 
gram — barriers that must be dismantled. 

We urge Congress to permit states to establish a “transitional compliance period,” 
whereby income-eligible minor parents who at the time of application are hav- 
ing trouble meeting the complex rules and eligibility conditions related to education 
and living arrangements (such as school dropouts and homeless youth) of the TANF 
program are nevertheless allowed to receive assistance on the condition that 
they comply with the minor parent rules within an established period after 
enrollment. 

We recommend Congress to ensure that states consult with minor parents 
about their preferred living arrangement. We urge Congress to ensure the 
appropriate provision of alternative living arrangements for minor parents 
unable to live at home. This should include identifying transitional living youth 
projects for older homeless youth funded through the Runaway and Homeless Youth 
Act (RHYA) as a type of alternative living arrangement. 

We recommend that Congress end restrictions on states’ ability to count par- 
ticipation in vocational and post-secondary training as a strategy for help- 
ing parents, including teen parents, attain access to better jobs. Twenty-four 
months should be allowed for such participation. 

While we oppose the lifetime ban on TANF assistance, given that it is part of cur- 
rent law, we at least ask Congress to commence the lifetime limit on TANF as- 
sistance for teen parents completing their education and training pro- 
grams when they turn age 20, rather than when they turn age 19, in order 
to allow these older youth to complete their education/training without the lifetime 
limit clock ticking. 

We recommend that Congress establish procedures that help teen parents 
understand, avoid, and/or end sanctions. 

States should be required to identify the extent of and strategies to ad- 
dress the unmet service and living arrangement needs of teen parents in 
state TANF plans. 

And the Secretary of Health and Human Services should be required to 
conduct studies of: teen parents receiving TANF assistance and to identify state 
and community best practices related to teen parent enrollment and tracking; teen 
parents not receiving TANF assistance to identify reasons for non-participation and 
to measure indicators of family well-being; the effects of paternity establishment 
policies; and, the nature, extent, and impact of sanctions imposed on parents who 
have not attained age 20. 

Work Opportunity Tax Credit 

Congress should add homeless youth as a target group for eligibility for the 
Work Opportunity Tax Credit. Currently, youth living in Enterprise Commu- 
nities and Empowerment Zones are eligible for the WOTC. This category needs to 
be expanded. “Homeless youth” for purposes of WOTC should be defined as an indi- 
vidual not less than age 16 and not more than age 24 and otherwise having the 
same meaning as “homeless child and youth” under federal education law. 

Conclusion 

Thank you for considering our views and recommendations. We hope the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and the Subcommittee on Income Security and Family 
Support will join us in our campaign to ensure a Place to Call Home for all our na- 
tion’s youth. 
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Statement of National YouthBuild Coalition 


Introduction 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee for allowing me to sub- 
mit this statement for the record. Thank you for holding this important hearing. 

I belong to various organizations and task forces that have developed and will 
submit broad sets of policy and funding recommendations to address the range of 
issues affecting disconnected youth. Therefore, knowing that you will receive such 
recommendations from elsewhere, in this testimony submitted as chairperson of the 
National YouthBuild Coalition, I will focus simply on the powerful potential role of 
the federal YouthBuild program as part of the solution to the crisis of disconnected 
youth. 

We recommend that Congress seize the leadership role in taking YouthBuild to 
full scale: Bring it to every community that is calling for it, open the doors to all 
the young people who are knocking, eliminate waiting lists of both youth and of 
community-based organizations eager to implement YouthBuild in America’s poorest 
communities. Within five years YouthBuild could grow from 8,000 youth per year 
in 226 communities to 50,000 youth in 850 communities, producing beautiful hous- 
ing and proud young leaders, eager to make a difference, rebuilding their own lives 
and their own communities. 

YouthBuild Description and History 

YouthBuild is a national youth and community development program that simul- 
taneously addresses the key issues facing low-income communities: housing, edu- 
cation, employment, crime prevention, community service, and leadership develop- 
ment. 

In YouthBuild programs, sponsored primarily by community-based non-profit or- 
ganizations, low-income disconnected young people ages 16-24 enroll full-time for 6 
to 24 months. They work toward their GElDs or high school diplomas while learning 
construction job skills by building affordable housing for homeless and low-income 
people. A strong emphasis is placed on leadership development, personal counseling, 
positive values, community service, and personal responsibility. The members be- 
long to a positive mini-community in which students and teachers are committed 
to each other’s success. They take pride in the housing they produce. 

YouthBuild students go through a process of personal transformation that has 
been documented by independent researchers to result in a radical change in the 
students’ attitudes and future aspirations, coupled with acquisition of skills that en- 
able them to move on to careers and post-secondary education. We also see grad- 
uates getting married, bu 3 dng homes, and caring well for their children. 

YouthBuild began in Chairman Rangel’s East Harlem district in 1978. It was rep- 
licated in New York City and across the country before being authorized as a federal 
program in 1992 under the jurisdiction of the US Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. Since 1994, when HUD YouthBuild funds first reached communities, 
more than 68,000 YouthBuild students have produced 16,000 units of low-income 
housing. Today, there are 226 YouthBuild programs in 42 states, engaging approxi- 
mately 8,000 young adults each year in America’s poorest urban, rural and tribal 
communities. 

In September, 2006, at the recommendation of the Bush Administration, 
YouthBuild was transferred by unanimous consent in Congress to the jurisdiction 
of the US Department of Labor. The National YouthBuild Coalition of nearly 1,000 
organizations cooperated with this move in the hope that it was the precursor to 
a major expansion that would use YouthBuild’s proven approach to reconnect more 
of America’s lost youth. 

Need: 

I don’t need to belabor just how dire is the need to reconnect America’s under- 
educated and unemployed youth. A few statistics released recently at a national 
summit on dropouts tell the grim story: 

• More than one million American high school students leave high school every 
year without a diploma. 

• Nearly half of all African Americans, Hispanics and Native Americans fail to 
graduate with their high school classes. 

• 1.7 million low income youth are both out of school and out of work, likely 
to be the parents of the next generation raised in poverty and despair. 

• Another 225,000 are in prison. 
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A major federal intervention is desperately needed. Every effective program 
should be immediately taken to full scale; and every community should be mobilized 
to address this problem in a cohesive fashion. The problem is finite and can be 
solved. YouthBuild is ready with a track record and the infrastructure to grow 
quickly as part of a national mobilization. 

YouthBuild Demographics and Outcomes 

YouthBuild students are the very disconnected and disadvantaged youth who are 
the focus of this hearing. They are detached from school and work. 91 percent are 
high school dropouts; 72 percent are young men; 48% are African American, 22% 
Latino, 22% White, 3% Native American; 33% have been adjudicated, 10% in foster 
care; 30% have been homeless. They are both urban and rural. Twenty-six percent 
are already young parents themselves. 

YouthBuild programs have demonstrated the principles and practices that work 
to reconnect most youth and to create pathways to higher education, careers, and 
citizenship. What we have learned is that every disconnected youth is yearning to 
become somebody that other people will welcome and respect, and if given the right 
conditions they will transform their own lives and play a constructive role in society. 

The 226 existing YouthBuild programs, all based on the same philosophy and 
model, have been highly successful. Although 91 percent of the students were pre- 
viously high school dropouts and all of them are poor, nearly 70 percent complete 
the program, and 71 percent of graduates go on to college or jobs earning an average 
of nearly $9 an hour. The recidivism rate for graduates previously convicted of a 
felony is less than 24 percent, compared to 67 percent nationwide. 

Imagine the social and economic impact across the country of simultaneously 
helping 70 percent of high school dropouts complete their GED or diploma while 
drastically reducing the recidivism rate of youthful offenders to just 24 percent! 

Demand: 

The challenge for the YouthBuild network is quite simply this: We have only 
enough resources to serve a fraction of the young people who seek a second chance, 
in this nation that believes in second chances. Each year YouthBuild programs turn 
away 14,000 youth for lack of funds: 800 in North Philadelphia, 500 in Harlem, 400 
in Newark, 800 in Madison, and so on. Furthermore, over 1,000 community-based 
organizations have applied to HUD since 1994 to bring this proven and inspiring 
program to their neighborhoods. Over 600 traveled to DC for DOL’s first YouthBuild 
bidders’ conference this month. DOL only has funds for 100. 

Recommendation: 

Congress should establish a five-year plan in partnership with DOL and 
YouthBuild USA, to expand the federal YouthBuild program to full scale. This suc- 
cessful network could grow through a planned five year growth process from 8,000 
low-income, disadvantaged youth in 226 communities to 50,000 youth in 850 com- 
munities. 

The federal YouthBuild program has developed a public/private partnership that 
has coupled the long-term commitment, knowledge, and leveraged resources of 
YouthBuild USA with the know-how and capacity of several federal agencies. The 
federal government has built the infrastructure with an investment of $650M; 
YouthBuild USA has brought $114M into the mix; and local YouthBuild programs 
have raised over $1B of matching funds. Together we have the knowledge, infra- 
structure, commitment, capacity, and demand to do this within five years. It would 
take a steady annual increase to an appropriation of $1B in the fifth year, at an 
annual cost per full-time youth participant of $20,000. This includes a $5,000 sti- 
pend for each youth to compensate for their hard work and service producing afford- 
able housing. 

Part of this growth plan should include a federal incentive for states to join in, 
by offering a 50% federal match for every adjudicated young person funded by any 
state government to participate in YouthBuild programs as a diversion or re-entry 
program. In Wisconsin, California, and Newark state governments have already no- 
ticed YouthBuild and begun to invest in it as a re-entry program. States could save 
millions by lowering the recidivism rates through YouthBuild. 

How YouthBuild Works: The Formula to “Flip the Script” 

YouthBuild is not the only program that works. It is, however, the only national 
program that reaches a highly disadvantaged population with a comprehensive com- 
munity-based program that puts equal emphasis and commits equal time to edu- 
cation and job training, that offers job training in the form of creating a profoundly 
valuable community service, and that is committed to teaching leadership skills and 
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values through engaging the young people in helping to develop the policies that af- 
fect them. There are precious few pipelines for low-income youth to become good citi- 
zens, to take on active leadership roles in their communities. 

The formula to do what the young people call “flip the script” of their lives, taking 
them from a negative direction to a positive direction, includes all of the following 
elements: 

• a way for young adults to resume their education toward a high school di- 
ploma and college 

• skills training toward decent-paying jobs 

• an immediate visible role contributing to the community that earns re- 
spect from family and neighbors 

• stipends or wages to support themselves and their children 

• personal counseling from admired, deeply-caring role models who are com- 
mitted to these young adults and who also firmly challenge self-defeating atti- 
tudes from a basis of love 

• positive peer support with a clear value system strong enough to com- 
pete with the streets 

• a mini-community that offers a sense of belonging and a foundation 
young people can believe in — with everyone committed to everyone else’s suc- 
cess 

• a role in governance and the ability to participate in important decisions 
about staff and policies in their own programs 

• leadership development and civic education offering a vision of the im- 
portant role young adults can play in their neighborhoods and society to 
change conditions that have harmed them and the people they love — and the 
skills to do so 

• assistance in managing money and building assets such as individual 
development accounts, scholarships, financial literacy training, and budgeting 

• placements with colleges and employers 

• support after graduation with continued counseling and the opportunity to 
belong to a supportive community. 

This is the YouthBuild model. If caring, competent adults offer those elements in 
an environment of profound respect for the intelligence and value of the young peo- 
ple, you will see dramatic changes. Young people will define new goals for their lives 
and will gain the skills and confidence to take real steps toward achieving their 
goals. 

The Voice and Experience of Disconnected Youth, One Story Representing 
Hundreds of Thousands: 

Listen to what Mike Dean has to say: 

When he was just 11 years old in Columbus, Ohio, Mike cut hair to put food on 
the table for his four younger siblings — often just Ramen noodles. Their mom was 
hooked on drugs and alcohol and was gone frequently for a day or two at a time. 
Mike had to get his sisters and brothers ready for school. He often was embarrassed 
at school because roaches would crawl out of his clothes or notebooks. An average 
student, he lettered in basketball, a sport that kept him in high school. 

At age 16, he fled his home life and spent the next few years crashing at different 
friends’ homes. He often skipped school for weeks at a time. He wasn’t a gangster 
or a bad kid — just one without direction. At age 17, he got his 15-year-old girlfriend 
pregnant. When the basketball coach found out Mike was a runaway, he was cut 
from the team. Behind academically, Mike dropped out of school completely and 
hung out with the wrong crowd, drinking and getting high. He tried working at 
McDonalds but saw how much his drug dealer friends were earning so he joined 
their ranks. He was arrested and went to the workhouse for a few weeks. But when 
he got out, he returned to his old ways again. 

Mike’s girlfriend saw an ad for YouthBuild, and they both applied. In YouthBuild, 
Mike suddenly found people who showed him genuine love, a new experience for 
him. “Eventually, YouthBuild became my family, and I let a lot of my old friends 
go,” he says. “These people really gave me a chance, despite all that had transpired. 
There were people who actually showed they cared.” 

Today, Mike is 30. He earned his GED through YouthBuild. He earned more than 
$10 an hour at union construction jobs. Today, he is a program manager/construc- 
tion manager at YouthBuild, helping other young people who were once like him. 
He is vice president of the national YouthBuild alumni council. He’s starting his 
own construction business. 

He married his girlfriend, and they have three children with a fourth on the way. 
He owns his own home. He is an ordained minister and vice president of a nonprofit 
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that mentors young men. He would like to start his own nonprofit to help juveniles 
successfully return to their neighborhoods after they have been in juvenile detention 
facilities. He wants to create the nonprofit to honor the memory of his younger 
brother who was shot to death after he left a juvenile detention facility. 

In your own states, your own communities, you have young men — and women — 
who were just like Mike Dean. Adrift. Floundering. Heading downhill fast. You can 
play a major role in determining whether they turn their lives around. 

In Closing: 

Let me just say again: We know what works. We simply need the resources to 
expand so we can engage tens of thousands more young people in programs such 
as YouthBuild. All the programs with waiting lists should be supported to open 
their doors to all the youth who are knocking. They are leaving the public schools 
and lining up outside the doors of programs that offer them a sense of belonging 
to a caring community, skills for jobs and college, and clear pathways to a hope- 
filled and meaningful future. 

I am convinced that if we do this, we can solve one of America’s most pressing 
domestic policy challenges. In fact, if we build up a head of steam so that young 
people all across the country see the doors opening for their friends and former 
street buddies, I believe they would all want to follow their friends, creating a great 
movement in the right direction. We have seen this often: for example, after Trevor 
Daniels joined Youth Action YouthBuild in East Harlem, and found a pathway to 
college, the next year sixteen of his friends from his housing project followed 
right behind him, and joined YouthBuild, with new hope in their hearts. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity to submit this statement to this sub- 
committee. 

Dorothy Stoneman 
Chairperson of the National YouthBuild Coalition 
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